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@, Three years ago we wrote an ad about H. F. Fultz who had just com- 
pleted his first year as a member of the friendly Franklin organization. 
We bragged of his accomplishments. 

@ In his first year Mr. Fultz had earned in excess of $15,000. 

@ Some skeptics may have said, “Flash in the pan. He won’t do it again.” 

@ But he did it again in 1944—with cash earnings of $16,801.47. 

@ Last year, his third as a Franklin representative, his cash earnings as 
reported to the Collector of Internal Revenue, amounted to $19,031.40. 
Truly a flashy performance, but definitely not a “flash in the pan.” 

@, 1946 promises to be an even bigger year for him. 

@ Coming to the Franklin after nine years as a supervising department 
head in the Illinois State Insurance Department, Mr. Fultz gives credit 
to the remarkable President’s Protective Investment Plan for his un- 
usual sales record. 

@ Franklin exclusive policy contracts, the President’s Protective Invest- 
ment Plan, The Guaranteed Life Annuity, and the Lifetime Disability 
Income Plan have been responsible for doubling and tripling the in- 
comes of scores of other Franklin representatives too. 

@ If you are not satisfied with your past earnings, inquire about a Franklin 
agency contract. Perhaps we can do the same for you. 
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women see beyond them—an important 
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Pioneering Must 
Be Done in 
Investment Field 


W. M. Guthrie Says In- 
surers Must Assume Rea- 
sonably Measured Risks 


PHILADELPHIA—Some of the in- 
yestment fields that are being entered 
by life insurance companies today are 
new to the business but life insurance 
management must not be afraid to pio- 
need and must be willing to assume rea- 
sonably measured risks. 

This was the conclusion of W. M. 
Guthrie, comptroller of Reliance Life, 
aiter giving a thumbnail sketch of the 


investment situation and outlook in the 
various categories in his address at the 
fraternal luncheon during Pennsylvania 
Insurance Days. 

The cardinal rules of safety of prin- 
cipal and adequacy of yield continue to 
be applicable in sizing up investments, 
he said. It is the obligation of the com- 
panies to achieve a proper balance be- 
tween the two and if adequacy of return 
is ignored, the company is accelerating 
the increasing cost of insurance. 

Mr. Guthrie pointed out that the en- 
tire investment field is dominated by 
government regulation and financing. 
The question remains to be settled 
whether the gigantic federal debt shall 
be refunded on a long term basis or 
whether the present heavy short term 
financing shall be continued. Until this 
question is settled it is extremely difficult 
toset up any long term investment pro- 
gram, he declared. 

Nevertheless, new funds to be invested 
continued to increase at an accelerated 
rate. 

The government apparently is making 
decided efforts to achieve a_ balanced 
budget at the earliest possible ‘date and 
it seems likely that this goal will be 
achieved soon, This will spell an end 
oi the period of increasing government 
debt, and if the government debt is de- 
creased there will come an end to large 
scale financing by the government ex- 
cept for refunding. It is likely that in- 
surance cannot expect to find a ready 
outlet for such a large volume of its 
new funds through the medium of gov- 
tment securities and other investment 
channels must be sought out. This is 
probably desirable in any event because 
of the low yield on government securi- 
ties, 

The fact that the insurers have such a 
lage portion of their assets in govern- 
ment bonds will permit a somewhat 
greater flexibility of investment in other 
classes of securities than would other- 
wise be possible. 

The municipal bond field has been 
virtually closed to insurance companies 
because the tax exempt feature has 
made uch investments much more at- 
tactive to other investors than to life 
‘ompanies. He pointed out that the 
Mofits derived from sale of municipal 
bonds represent prepayment of interest 
ad do not constitute an actual profit. 
The funds realized are invested in securi- 
'$ Carrying much lower coupon rates 
% that the ultimate interest return, as 
elgg of fact, may be decreased. 
hese “profits”. must be regarded as 
‘N-recurring items and should be set 
tide in special reserves to offset de- 
tased earnings. 

Companies are forced to deal in the 
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Due to the Chicago power dim- 
out, adequate printing facilities 
were denied the National Under- 
writer after the utility companies 
removed the exemption for trade 
publications. 


This edition is a sorry excuse. 
None of the late news could be 
set in type, and, since there was 
no typesetting done on press day, 
it was impossible to make cor- 
rections. This notice had to be 
hand set. 


After the printing strike of 
last fall we thought we were done 
with messages of apologies to 
readers, but here we go again. 


This was to have been an es- 
pecially large edition, as there 
was a heavy flow of news. 


corporate market and the wisest course 
is to seek diversification as between rail- 
road, public utility and industrial securi- 
ties. 

Junior liens of firmly established com- 
panies and senior liens of lesser credit or 
reorganized companies offer more at- 
tractive yields than do prime securities 
and sometimes carry a satisfactory se- 
curity of principal. ‘Here competent in- 
vestment advice is vital. Such invest- 
ments must be constantly watched and 
securities liquidated when adverse signs 
appear. 

Insurers, in justice to their policyhold- 
ers, cannot invest all of their funds in 
prime securities of 212% and at the same 
time continue to accumulate reserves of 
3 or 34%. 

In the mortgage field the problem of 
making safe conservative loans is inten- 
sified because of the unprecedented high 
values of rea lestate by the fact that 
new building has been practically non- 
existent for five years. 

If the current market is too high as 
a valuation basis, but nevertheless must 
be used because of competitive influ- 
ences, the safety measures that can be 
taken are to confine accommodations to 
purchasers of stability and financial re- 
sponsiblity and to require that the mort- 
gagor make regular monthly payments 
of a fixed amount to cover the interest 
and to amortize the principal over a 
stated period of years. 

An amortization over a period of not 
more than 10 years is desirable on older 
properties. On new properties 15 or 
even 20 years may be a reasonable term. 


Watch Out for Old “Clunks” 


When new home construction is ac- 
celerated, there may be a larger demand 
for mortgage funds and this should re- 
live the investment problems somewhat. 
It will probably be another year before 
such relief can be expected. Currently 
great care should be exercised in select- 
ing mortgages. As new homes become 
available the demand for older homes 
will decrease and a price decline is to 
be expected. 

As to foreign securities, he said, with 
proper selection and due regard to man- 
agement it may be expected that invest- 
ment in Canadian securities will furnish 
an outlet for an appreciable portion of 
bonds in future years. Canada, he ob- 
served, has enormous undeveloped re- 
sources with almost unlimited possibili- 
ties for the future. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 17) 


Tatt Substitute for 
WMD Bill Would 
Aid Medical Plans 


WASHINGTON—A new health bill 
has been introduced in competition with 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingel compulsory 
health insurance measure. Sponsored 
by Senators Taft, Ohio; Smith, New 
Jersey, and Ball, Minnesota, it is based 
on extension of federal aid to the states 
to enable them to give comprehensive 
hospital and medical service to citizens 
unable to pay full cost of such service. 
It would authorize $200 million a year 
for general medical and surgical services 
and $20 million for dental service, but 
with complete control of administration 
under state and local governments, 
Senator Taét said in a statement. 

The new measure would encourage 
the formation of voluntary health insur- 
ance funds, according to the statement, 
and its sponsors say it “is intended en- 
tirely to replace the federal compulsory 
sickness insurance program” proposed 
by the WMD combination. 

It provides a state may use federal 
money, with its own funds, to encourage 
formation of voluntary health insurance 
funds “by paying to such funds the pre- 
miums’ required for those low income 
families and individuals unable to pay 
for insurance themselves.” A state plan 
could provide medical care direct or 
through a fund similar to that operated 
under the Michigan plan. 

“The encouragement of such volun- 
tary funds will also make available to 
those middle income families who desire 
it, insurance against serious illness, the 
expense of which they might find im- 
possible to meet in a single year,” the 
statement said. 

A federal employe who wishes to 
join a voluntary health insurance fund, 
under the bill, could direct deduction of 
the necessary sum from his pay and 
its application direct to the fund. The 
statement says that “the government to- 
day is the only employer who will not 
accept such direction.” 

Pointing to differences between his 
new plan and the WMD bill, Senator 
Taft said that the new bill proceeds on 
the theory of assisting and encouraging 
the states to fill up gaps in the medical 
service, and will furnish free service 
for those unable to pay. “Voluntary 
health insurance plans will be encour- 
aged, so that health insurance may be 
available to the great numbers of those 
who desire it without forcing any one, 
patient or doctor, to abandon his present 
practices.” 


NEWS BRIEFS 


Howard H. Conley, 60, inspector of agencie$ 
for the southwestern department of New York 
Life, dies. 


C. H. Emanuelson, former assistant 
director of agencies of Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, is named Columbus general agent. 


Institute of Life Insurance takes over opera- 
tions of Life Insurance Companies in America. 


L. A. Rosen is named Union Central pro- 
duction manager at Little Rock. 


J. B. Ames, Lincoln National, Detroit, iS 
elected president of Michigan Association of 
Life Underwriters. 


Ferrel M. Bean, formerly superintendent 
of agencies, is named Chicago general agent 
for John Hancock with W. M. Houze, Jr., as 
associate general agent. 


Elgin Batho is named assistant actuary of 
Berkshire Life. 

Harry B. Brown, Penn Mutual, Little 
Rock, is elected president of Arkansas Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

Beatrice Jones resigns as home office agency 
assistant of Guardian Life and leaves busi- 
ness life. 


$800 Million Is ‘45 
Cost of Difference 
in Yield from ‘30 


Satterfield in L.I.A. Address 
Cites Burden on Assured 
of Cheap Money 


NEW YORK—tThe difference in in- 
terest yield in 1945 as compared with 
1930, represents a sum that is about $325 
million more than the amount of divi- 
dends to policyholders in 1945 and about 
$350 million more than the initial pre- 
miums paid on new business. 

This calculation was contained in the 
address of Executive Director Dave E. 
Satterfield, Jr., at the spring meeting 
here Tuesday of the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America. The ratio of net 
interest on investments to mean ledger 
assets in 1930 was 5.03 whereas in 1945 
it had dropped to 3.09. On the basis of 
the 1930 yield, earnings last year would 
have been about $800 million greater. 

Had the 1930 rate continued over the 
years 1930-45, the net investment earn- 
ings would have been nearly $5 billion 
800 million greater than they were. 


Burden on Assured 


Mr. Satterfield observed that the bur- 
den of low interest returns must neces- 
sarily be observed by _ policyholders 
through bearing higher insurance costs, 
and frequently through having less pro- 
tention than is desired or needed. The 
future trend of interest rates generally 
will be of vital concern to policyholders 
and will have an important bearing on 
the potential services of insurance in the 
years ahead. 

Mr. Satterfield traced the way in 
which ehe complexion of life insurance 
investment portfolios had changed the 
war period. 

Government securities from 1941 to 
1945 increased about $13 billion 775 mil- 
lion and that was greater by 15% than 
the increase in assets. The total gov- 
ernment bond holdings at the end of 
1945 were $20 billion 575 million or 
about 46% of assets of $44 billion 700 
million. 

The ratio of government bonds to as- 
sets in 1941 was 20.8. 


Canadian Governments 


There was an increase in Canadian 
government bonds in the four years of 
$450 million bringing the total to $1 bil- 
lion 170 million and and amounting to 
2.6% of assets as against 2 .2% in 1941. 

The assets invested in ‘corporate se- 
curities climbed from 31.2 in 1941 to 24.6 
in 1945. There was an increase in such 
holdings of $810 million during the four 
years, the total in 1945 being $11 billion 

25 million, consisting of $10 billion 25 
million in bonds and $1 billion in stocks, 
principally preferred and guaranteed. 

Railroad securities in 1945 totaled $3 
billion 125 million, an increase for the 
four years of $155 million, but a de- 
crease in percentage of assets from 9.1 
to 7. 

Public utility securities amounted in 
1945 to $5 billion 375 million, a four year 
increase of $320 million and a decline in 
percentage from 15.4 to 12. 

Industrial securities totaled $2 billion 
525 million, an increase of $335 million 
and a decrease in percentage from 6.7 
to 5.6. 

In 1945 public utility holdings declined 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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Continue in Kansas 
Pending Court Rule 


TOPEKA—The Kansas_ supreme 
court April 29 permitted 11 out-of-state 
insurance companies to operate in Kan- 
sas without payment of the state’s 2% 
premium tax pending a ruling by the 
U. S. Supreme Court on validity of the 
state law. 

The court granted alternative writs 
of mandamus to the 11 companies, re- 
quiring Commissioner Hobbs to issue 


them licenses without requiring payment 


ne 
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Pathetic paradox . 
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of the tax due for 1945 totaling $196,- 
500. 

New certificates of authority must be 
issued to companies by May 1 under 
state law. However, William A. Smith, 
state supreme court justice, said the 
writs probably would be allowed to 
stand until the higher court hands down 
its ruling. 

Nineteen companies previously had 
protested payment of the tax due for 
1944, 

The Kansas court previously had held 
the law constitutional and that the com- 
panies must pay the tax as a condition 
of doing business in the state. A ma- 


jority of the companies appealed to the 

J. S. Supreme Court where the case 
hasn’t yet been heard. 

The companies involved in this action, 
and the tax due are: Bankers Life, $19,- 
677; Central Life, $2,089; Columbia Na- 
tional, $4,866; National Life & Accident, 
$34,539: Pacific Mutual, $10,355; Trinity 
Universal, $3,761; New York Casualty, 
$934; American Surety, $2,567; Pruden- 
tial, $111,487, and Equitable Society, 
$11,663. 


Peoria Life Liens Cut 20% 
Liens on policies of the defunct peoria 
Life have been reduced another 20% by 





are scarce, and peak priced! 





To fight famine... Bees! 


_ cereals which might save the lives of war sufferers are fed to 
animals to save our meat and milk supply . . . grain is sacrificed because we lack 
grass! Legumes which support animals and sustain soil were supplanted by food 
crops in the wartime years. And now with a world shortage, legume seeds 


Rather than wait for the professional seedsmen to catch up with 
demand . . . SuccessFUL FARMING recommends one of agriculture’s 
oldest aids, urges as a critical crop—BEES . . . potent pollenizers 


which can add as much as 400 lbs. of seed (worth $24-$30) per 
acre of clover, plus the extra crop of honey and wax . .. And in 
its May issue, gives a short course in Fabre with photographs in 


full-color, to encourage farmers to adopt beehives as standard 


equipment for years to come! 


“Let’s Put The Bee On Your Business”’ . 
_. . is interesting reading for anybody . . . for insurance men is pertinent 
evidence of SF’s editorial policy in action. Practical, timely, profit-wise, 


. . page 28 of the May issue 


serving the best farmers in the country, SuccEssFUL FARMING holds the 


market, and one of the best ‘ 





Weed 


Also. « “More Feed from Cow Pastures” 
. . twenty-four other timely topics . . . farm articles 


Nutrition” . 


’em ard reap!... weeds cost 
U.S. farmer $450 a year, were biggest crop 
in one state. . .““Don’t Plant Weeds!”’... 
page 24... urges use of cleaned, tested seed. 


interest and support of a million-plus farm families—in the first farm 
‘class’ markets in the world today! 


Back on the farm!... survey 
shows 60% of priority certificates for 
new farm machinery going to vets 
. indicates ex-G.I.’s want jobs in 
an industry they can own!.. .““The 
Farmer’s Washington’’... page 16. 


AEE 
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... “A Peek at Pig 


which make SF first among the first farmers in the best farm territory 

_. farmers with the largest investments, most advanced methods, highest 

yields, largest cash incomes, widest interests, best buying power of any 

similar sized group anywhere—and pre-sold on protection! For full facts 

...ask any office... SuccEssFUL Farmino, Des Moines, New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Atlanta, Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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Alliance Life, the reinsuring company 
This is made effective as of Jan. 1, Thi, 
is the 11th consecutive annual reductios 
and an additional reduction is expected 
within the next two years. “ 


Sixteen More Oklahoma 
Tax Refund Suits Filed 
OKLAHOMA CITY—Sixies 


of-state companies have filed suits Withj 
within the last two weeks, asking 4 
funds of 1945 premium taxes paid under 
protest. This brings the total number 
of suits filed to 29, all by life companies 
except four. The suits include Aetn; 
Life, for recovery of $45,482: American 
United Life, $3,017; Bankers Life, J, 
$17,090; Bankers Life, Nebr., $2,399. 
3usiness Men’s Assurance, $14,142: Cun. 
tral Life of Ia., $2,962; Connecticut Mu- 
tual, $16,272; Equitable of Iowa, $8,619: 
General American, $21,350; Good-Sa. 
maritan Life, $1,251; Great Northern 
$10,049; Great Southern, $51,933; Ill. 
nois Bankers, $4,302; Insurors Indem. 
nity, $3,566; Kansas City Life, $41,37- 
Massachusetts Mutual, $41,385; Nationai 
Life & Accident, $49,630; Northwestern 
Mutual, $55,247; Occidental Life, $9,799. 
Pacific Mutual, $22,108; Phoenix My. 
tual, $31,361; Prudential, $125,209; Pyra- 
mid Life of Ark., $1,215; Standard Acci- 
dent, $21,763; U. S. F. & G.,, $42,961. 
Washington National, $8,282; Guardian 
Life, $7,222; Lincoln National $9,440: 
Maryland Casualty, $33,246. ; 


out- 


Indiana Leaders Club Has 
Big Annual Meeting 


The Indiana Leaders Club met last 
week at Indianapolis and __ presented 
membership certificates to 161 new men, 


Special guests at the luncheon were Gov- | 
ernor Gates, Commissioner Pearson and | 


John Kramer of the department. 
Frank McFarlane, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, Cleveland, spoke at the lunch- 


eon on “Building a Permanent Clien- 
tele. An afternoon forum on “Estate 


Protection” was led by Lowell Craig, 
Northwestern Mutual, Indianapolis, and 
included attorneys, accountants and trust 
officers. Another panel on “How I Keep 
Business in the Mill’ was led by How- 
ard Meid, Equitable Society, Fort 
Wayne. 

Richard Mills, an attorney, addressed 


| the evening session on “Efficiency.” 
| } 


Boston Insurance ‘Phone 
Directory Is Distributed 


The National Underwriter Company 
is distributing copies of its 1946 Boston 
Insurance Telephone Directory to in- 
surance offices in that city. This 80 
page book lists all of the fire, life and 
casualty offices and offices affiliated with 
the insurance business, with their tele- 
phone numbers, in the city. The book 
also has an alphabetical list of organiza- 
tions and associations and contains 4 
classified directory. The National Un- 
derwriter Company publishes insurance 
telephone directories for 3altimore- 
Washington, Boston, Chicago, Dallas- 


| Houston, Detroit, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
| burgh, as well as for Boston. Additiona 


copies of the Boston book are availabl 
at the Boston office of the National Un- 
derwriter Company, 80 Boylston street 
or at the Cincinnati office, 420 East 
Fourth street, at $1 per copy. 


Consider Colorado Law Revision 

DENVER—The © subcommittee _ 
statutory revision of the general legisla 
tive interim committee will meet May 
11 to consider the revision of insurance 
laws of Colorado and the means Of 0D" 
taining funds to cover the cost of suci 
revision. “Wie 

At its meeting the legislative interim 
committee decided that it was 1mpefa- 
tive to revise the insurance statutes t0 
meet new federal requirements and laws. 

Commissioner Kavanaugh proposed 
the revision. 
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Mich. Leaders Body Ponders _ 


Pension and Business Covers 


GRAND RAPIDS—H. J. McLaurin, 
general agent of Aetna Life at Detroit, 
was elected chairman of the Life Insur- 
ance Leaders of Michigan at the an- 
nual meeting here. A life member of 
the association, Mr. McLaurin served as 
one of the two co-chairmen last year and 
succeeds G. B. Hopkins, Equitable So- 
v3 Kalamazoo. 

G. J. Dobben, Columbus Mutual, imme- 
diate past president of the Michigan As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, “and E. 
C, Sutter, National Life of Vermont, De- 
troit, were named co-chairmen. The 
members voted to amend the by-laws to 
make the office of secretary permanent 
at a salary, and named Mildred E. Ten 
Broeck, brokerage manager of Berkshire 
Life, Detroit, to the post. Miss Ten- 
Broek has served as secretary for three 
years, taking the post the year her gen- 
eral agent, E. J. Dore, was chairman. 


Hold Panel Discussion 


Departing from prec edent—the annual 
meetings have been confined to a dinner 
meeting in the past—the association con- 
ducted a panel discussion of three prob- 
lems in the afternoon and concluded with 
the usual dinner. Mr. Hopkins presided 
at the panel on employe trusts, present- 
ing G. E. Lackey, general agent Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, Detroit, and G. E. 
Parker, Jr., vice-president and trust of- 
ficer National Bank of Detroit, as the 
experts. 

Mr. Lackey reviewed the history of 
employe trusts from their beginning 75 
years ago, through the impetus given 
them when premiums became tax ex- 
empt in 1928 to the present boom in this 
class of business which started with so- 
cial security in 1937. He urged that in 
selling pension trusts, the agent point 
out to the key executives how much 
more such coverage would cost them 
personally if bought individually. Many 
wouold have to allocate as much as 60% 
of their income for this purpose to buy 
what they can get reasonable in the pen- 
sion trust setup. 

He detailed 13 reasons for the pur- 
chase of pension trusts, including the 
forced retirement of aged and worn-out 
employes, clearing the way for new 
blood; improved employe morale and the 
placinig of management in a better po- 
sition to deal with labor. He stressed 
the retirement of elderly employes by 
citing the case of the recent crash on the 
Burlington, where a 68-year-old engineer 
ran past stop signals with the loss of 45 
lives. Had this man been retired at 65, 
this accident probably would not have 
happened, he contended. 

Mr. Parker pointed out the value of 
cooperation between agents and trust of- 
ficers, declaring that much trust business 
has been generated by agents and like- 
kise a good volume of life insurance has 


been instigated by trust officers. He 
stressed the fact that it is virtuz illy im- 
possible to create an estate by any 
means but life insurance these days, 


showing that the man with a surtax net 
income of $10,000 paid no tax on it in 
1930, $300 in 1935, $360 in 1940 and 
$2,640 ie 1945 while the man with a sur- 
tax net income of $20,000 paid $220 in 
1930, $1,260 in 1935 and $7,260 in 1944. 


Three Methods Available 


There are three methods of setting up 
an employe trust: an actuary tells the 
company how much it must set aside 
each year to finance the retirement that 
formerly earned 31%4% to 4% now yield 
lor 1y Oh The second is to place indi- 
vidual policies on the employes and the 
third to have a master policy written and 
certificates given to the employes, Ete 
insurance may be and often is included 
in the latter methods. This plan has de- 
cided advantages for the younger em- 
Ployes but some times leads to dissatis- 
faction among the older ones, some of 
whom are uninstirable. 

He said that in order to handle a pen- 


trust properly, an experienced 
agen,t, accountant and attorney al] are 
necessary as well as a trust officer. To 
be in a favorable tax position, the cover- 
age must not be owned by the employes 
nor by the employer, and the trustee 
provides a neutral corner in which to 
place such funds so that neither em- 
ployer nor employe has tax liability. 

Early pension trusts often included 
only the top executives but today usu- 
ally include most of all salaried em- 
ployes or all those making more than an 
arbitrary figure set by the management. 
Sometimes employes up to 3 5are ex- 
cluded; hourly rate or piece-workers are 
usually excluded. The revenue depart- 
ment has set up many regulations gov- 
erning pension trusts which should be 
studied carefully. In writing pension 
cases, first get the management’s ideas, 
then check the regulations to make sure 
that nothing is in violation. 


sion 


Basis of Retirement 

In response to questions, Mr. Parker 
said that pensions are usually based on 
a percentage of salary earned over the 
last 10 years of employment, usually 1% 
to 2%. On a 1% basis, the retirement 
pay is about one-third of normal pay, on 
a 2% basis, 60% upward. Responding to 
another question, he outlined a pension 
case for salesmen workinfi on commis- 
sion in which the retirement pay was 
based on a 3-year average of commis- 
sions, with the figure brought up to date 
each year. Mr. Lackey summed up the 
ideas brough out in the panel discussion. 

J. A. Pino, Mutual Benefit, Lansing, 
past chairman, conducted the panel on 
business insurance with the aid of R. V. 
Kenyon, Home, Grand Rapids, and W. 
L.ierengo, Grand Rapids attorney. It 
was handled on a question-and-answer 
basis entirely. On whether key man in- 


surance can be Tae on partners, Mr. 
Kenyon said that it worked out satisfac- 
torily until a court ruling forbade it. The 
best way to handle it with partners is 
for each to buy and pay for insurance on 
the other partners, making himself the 
beneficiary. 

Mr. Wierengo pointed out that it is 
unwise from the standpoint of the man’s 
family to own his own policy. Where 
crisscross insurance is carried there is 
no liability for estate tax and proceeds 
are exempt from the capital gains provi- 
sion of the income tax as well 


Amount of Insurance 


Asked how to determine the amount 

of keyman insurance to recommend, 
Kenyon admitted that this is a real prob- 
lem and one, so far as he knows, with 
out a specific answer. He outlined a for- 
mula he sometimes uses for this purpose 
involving the value of the business, the 
salary and earnings of the key man, the 
corporation’s earnings ( interest on its 
investment and the age of the key man, 
but admitted that so many factors could 
put it off that it is risky to use without 
the utmost discretion. 


New Indianapolis Agency 

Edward L. Hansen, after four years 
in the navy, has formed a new agency 
in Indianapolis with Howard E. Nyhart, 
under the name of Hansen & Nyhart. 
Mr. Nyhart formerly was Indianapolis 
general agent of Connecticut General 
Life. 


Travelers Men's Club Elects 
New 


club are: 


officers of the Travelers Men’s 
William F. Albright, super- 
visor in the life actuarial department, 
president, succeeding Clarence F. Hop- 
fner; William T. Ryan, vice-president; 
Donald B. Watrous, recording secre- 
tary; James D. Marinan, treasurer; Roy 
T. Hammer, financial secretary. 


Sell disability with “Seven Good Rea- 
sons Why” folder. Get samples from The 
A. & H. Bulletins, 420 E. 4th St., Cincin- 
nati 2, Ohio. 














The Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania 


The concrete value of the Insurance Federation be- 
comes increasingly apparent in times like these when so 
many of the problems which affect our individual com- 
panies are problems which concern the business as a 
whole. In planning our individual procedures, all of us 
must take into consideration factors such as the results 
of lowered interest rates on our earnings and the effect 
of new legislation on the contracts we 
effort, therefore, in the advancement of our business is 


bound to be of incalculable value. 


We are fortunate in having an organization such as 
the Federation which has proved its capacity to provide 
experienced leadership along progressive lines. 
alert to trends which might have their influence on our 
business and offers a means by which we may coordinate 
our efforts in working toward a common objective. From 
long association with the Federation, I know how much 
it has done to the interests of our policyowners and I 
think we may take pride in what it has accomplished 
for the insurance business as a whole. 

JOHN A. STEVENSON 
&¢ &¢ & 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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List Ciiastiiins to lie 
Agent Where He Stands 


A number of questions for self-grad- 
ing of agents in prospecting work was 
published in a recent issue of the Coun- 
try Life house organ, “CLICK.” The 
questions are designed to allow the 
agent to show himself where he stands 
as a producer. 

1. Are you making more calls this 
year than you did last because business 
is easier to get? 

2. Are you wasting time on prospects 
you must know are not able to buy, or 
are you refusing to admit to yourself 
that you can’t sell him? 

3. Are you keeping up your prospect 
plan? 

4. If you are not using 
you using a better one? 

5. Are you reading your trade jour- 
nals and applying to your own work 
what other big producers have learned? 

6. Do you have a single index file 
for prospects that you keep up-do-date? 

7. How do you get around the objec- 
tions that arise in living costs leaves lit- 
tle money for life insurance? 

8. Have you tried asking your prospect 
if he is interested in finding out the min- 
imum amount he can get by with?" 

9. What do you reply when a pros- 
qect tells you that he is uninsured? 

10. H?ave you added to your prospect 
list names of people whose incomes have 
been increased by war work? 

11. How much do you make every 
day you work?’ 

12. Do you honestly believe you are 
working as efficiently as it is possible for 
you to do, or do you think you might da 
better? 


Place of Premium Payment 
Governs Tax Question 
OTTAWA—A tax ruling here will 


require insurance companies to pay the 
premium tax on all premiums received 
in the Dominion, irrespective of where 
the insured person or property is lo- 
cated. A previous ruling was that the 
tax was payable only on premiumis re- 
ceived from Canadian residents and on 
property risks located in Canada. 

Affected, also, is the companies’ re- 
insurance business. If a company with 
insurance on a U. S. resident reinsures 
part of the risk with another company, 
to which it turns over a portion of the 
premium, the reinsurance premium is 
taxed in Canada. 


your plan, are 


J. L. Isley, Canadian minister of 
finance, stated the tax is based on the 
place of payment of the premium re- 


gardless of the residence or location of 
the persons or property insured, where- 
as in the United States the basis is 
the place of residence or location of the 
persons or property insurance regardless 
of the place of elect of premium. 


“Tt follows,” he said, “that in some 
cases a premium may be taxed both in 
the state of origin and in Canada and, 
in that event, the amendment provides 
that the premium be exempt from tax 
in Canada. 

“The new ruling will deny the said 
exemption if the premium taxed else- 


where than in Canada is paid in respect 
of a policy covering a person resident, 
or property situate, in Canada at the 
time the policy was effected or re- 
newed.” 


Wis. Group Elects Officers 
JANESVILLE, WIS.—At the quad- 


rennial state convention of Equitable 
Reserve as! southern Wisconsin, Albert 
F. Bishop, La Crosse, was elected presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin organization, 
Fred C. Kehl, Milwaukee, vice-president, 
and Mrs. Rose Voss, Oshkosh, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Delegates and alternates 
were elected to the supreme assembly 
convention at Minneapolis June 6-8. 


Norton J. Williams, president, and 
other national officers from the home 
office in Neenah, Wis., spoke. The con- 
vention for the northern part of Wis- 
consin will be held at Antigo, Wis., and 


are scheduled in 
Illinois and Minnesota. 


other conventions 
Michigan, 
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ba ser — A greater number of investments in funds in volume. It is fairly certain that 
$110.6 —— smaller principal sums—and also in a the government will not be looking for | 
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coe ing smaller ones will be the future trend It is not so certain that it is willing to Rot 
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Mr. Fitzgerald was not optimistic . ; : ? $ 
28% about housing. Most post-war housing Franklin Life Uses Night Shift ad A 
26% SAVED 14% developments by insurance companies Franklin Life is operating now with the said 
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jectives which may well be served by man 
large investors like us in housing devel- at th 
opments. polic 
Life insurance companies may enter distu 
into direct competition with others who disct 
STABILITY IN DISORDER help supply our funds and who are less ahle 
able than the companies to take a long- * $420 
; term risk i nigel 
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volves disrupting dislocations. All around us, at the While setting up these considerations, LOUISVILLE SALES CON. ore 
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Outlined by Wilkinson 


At the present time only about one out 
of ten firms uses business life insurance, 
Robert W. Wilkinson, field supervisor 
of Aetna Life, said in discussing the 
subject before the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. It has been 
variously estimated that approximately 
half a million new firms will come into 
existence in the next few years, he said. 
Add to this a probable increased appreci- 
ation for the use of life insurance as the 
result of the war. After the last war pro- 
gramming was an outstanding result of 
this increased appreciation. Business in- 
surance may occupy the same position 
as an aftermath of this war. 

Another outstanding development, he 
said, is the increased use of business in- 
surance among small business firms. 
The smaller the business, the more im- 
portant it is that the firm make use of 
business insurance. The reason is ob- 
vious. In a small firm there is often no 
separation between the owner’s estate 
and his business interest. His business 
is his whole estate. Today business has 
the money to buy. 


Need Planned Presentation 


He emphasized the need for a planned 
presentation which would give the sales- 
man a feeling of confidence that would 
transmit itself to the prospect. 

Many agents in a multiple-line com- 
pany have difficulty in presenting life in- 
surance to their casualty clients, even 
though they have ready-made entrees. 
Recently’ Mr. Wilkinson worked with 
such a man and persuaded him to call 


on a client of his whose business was | 


manufacturing hosiery. The agent said 
at the outset that he had a parcel post 
policy with the firm. He was afraid to 
disturb the business and did not want to 
discuss life insurance. After consider- 
able talk, the two went in and a case for 
$420,000 of life insurance developed. It 
was about $80,000 on an ordinary life 
basis. Not knowing whether the firm 
could stand such a premium, Mr. Wil- 
kinson placed in his pocket an alternate 
proposal using a double protection pol- 
icy for which the premium was about 
$11,000. 

The president of the firm agreed that 
the insurance was necessary and that he 
would be examined and see that the 
other owners were examined. As Mr. 
Wilkinson reachéd for his hat, the cas- 
ualty agent said—his first word in the 
interview—“Mr. Jones, if that $18,000 
premium is too high, Mr. Wilkinson has 
another way in his pocket to do the same 
thing for $11,000.” Mr. Wilkinson spent 








another hour feebly trying to explain the | 
difference between an ordinary life pol- | 


icy and a double-protection policy. 
Lack of Confidence 


Undoubtedly one of the factors pre- 
venting agents from selling more busi- 
ness insurance lies in the lack of confi- 
dence in their own ability. 
Worries too much. 
the contract. All he has to do is point 
out the problem and how the contract 
will solve the problem. An attorney 
should write the business insurance 
agreement itself. 

While a good thorough knewledge of 
the law as it pertains to business insur- 
ance and the purchase of sales agree- 
ment is highly desirable, it is not a 
necessity. 

The experienced agent can interest his 
client in business insurance yet keep 
away from legal details by offering to 
show him how to place a value upon his 
business, including its good will. It is 
easy to find the book value of his busi- 
ness, that is merely using his own fig- 
ures and deducting the liabilities from 
the assets. But to this book value should 
be added a value for good will and this 


The agent | 
He is not writing 


Part of the valuation is directly depen- | 


dent upon his earnings. 
Earnings come from three sources, the 
Physical effort which the individual puts 


into his business, the interest on his in- 
vestments, or book value, and the earn- 
ings from all intangible, good will. 

In one case the book value was 
$50,000 and the average earnings over 
the past five years $38,000, made up as 
follows: $20,000 was due to the physical 
effort of the two owners, $3,000 was 


attributed to interest on the book value 
at 6% and the remaining $15,000 was 
the earnings on good will. 

The prospect should then be shown 
that good accounting procedure calls 
for capitalization of the earnings on 
good will of from one to five years, de- 
pending upon the stability of that busi- 
ness, how long it has been operating, 
how the war may have affected it, 
and so forth. 

In this case, since the business was 
a stable one and relatively unaffected 
by war profit, a multiple of five was 
used. Five times $15,000, or $75,000, was 


fe) 


the dollar value of the good will of 
the business. To this was added $50,000, 
the book value, making a total valua- 
tion of the business as a growing con- 
cern of $125,000. 

The only way his wife could get his 
share of $62,500 out of his business in 
the event of his death would be to use 
a properly drawn buy and sell agree- 
ment which had been adequately fi- 
nanced. If his partner should die, he 
as the surviving partner would have con- 
trol of the business only for the purpose 
of its liquidation or reorganization. The 
disastrous consequences of liquidation 





“No!” you say grimly, “that young- 
ster I’ve just tucked in must never 
have to fight a war as I did!” 

To which we reply, “Double 
check!” 

But your boy will have to fight 
the ordinary battles of life. Maybe 
some extraordinary ones, depend- 
ing on how your luck runs, and 
you will certainly want to keep 
your National Service Life Insur- 


ance for his future protection. 


Are you completely familiar with 








the conversion privileges and the 
optional methods of payment to 
your beneficiaries which your Gov- 
ernment insurance offers? If not, 
you can get a quick, simple ex- 
planation of all these provisions 
from the local New England 
Mutual Career Underwriter. He’s 
clarifying them for veterans every 
day—and the fact that he doesn’t 
make a dime on National Service 
Life doesn’t matter. See him—he’ll 
be of real help to you. 





This advertisement is one of a long 


series which New England Mutual has 


give the ex-servicgman a keener appre- 


ciation of his National Service Life 


Insurance and a broader knowledge of 


his rights and benefits as a veteran. 





run in leading national magazines to 


George Willard Smith, President 
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The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America 








ANY 
OTHER 
QUESTIONS? 





Is there other information you want about the\f 
G. I. Bill of Rights, pensions, hospitalization, | 
vocational training? This free booklet gives the 
facts in brief, understandable language. It has\) 
been sent to service men all over the world—and 
has brought us thousands of letters of thanks. We 
mail it post-paid to any veteran—just write for 
your copy to 501 Boylston St., Boston 17, Mass.) 
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under the auctioneer’s hammer are ob- 
vious. A liquidated value of the business 
under these circumstances would prob- 
ably be about $30,000 instead of $125,- 
000. At this point the agent should ask 
the prospect and his partner to be ex- 
amined on the assumption that the agent 
should go no further until he knew 
whether or not they were insurable. 


Applies to Three Business Types 


This approach applies to all three 
types of business organizations: A part- 
nership, sole proprietor or close cor- 
poration. Most important, however, 
is that nowhere in the discussion with 
the prospect has the agent attempted to 
usurp the job of the attorney. The pros- 
pect’s own figures are used. The pur- 
chase and sale agreement are sold. in 
this way, and that is the heart of any 
business insurance proposal. This ap- 
proach obviates the necessity for first 
mastering the law in regard to partner- 
ship insurance. If questions of law 
arise, they are quite properly referred to 
an attorney. 

There are four outstanding salable 
points in a presentation of business in- 
surance, Mr. Wilkinson said. First of 
these is the fact that a purchase and 
sale agreement, properly drawn and 
financed by life insurance, gets full 
value for the business interest into the 
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estate of the deceased. It’s human na- 
ture. The second is the fact that such 
an agreement allows the survivor full 
and unhampered ownership of the busi- 
ness. The third is that financing of the 
purchase and sale agreement by life in- 
surance is the only sure way to carry 
out the intent of the owners. 

In a case where the average earnings 
are $38,000, $19,000 to each partner, a 
man spends for living expenses about 
$12,000 when his income is $19,000, Mr. 
Wilkinson illustrated. He couldn’t spend 
much more than that because his taxes 
would be nearly $6,500. If his partner 
_ he becomes sole recipient of a 

$38,000 income under an agreement by 
which he acquires sole ownership of the 
business and agrees to buy his partner's 
share, $62,500, out of the earnings. This 
was a two-man business. To keep the 
earnings at $38,000 will probably re- 
quire a replacement of a partner at a 
salary of $10,000 a year, Mr. Wilkinson 
illustrated. This is a deductible item of 
expense, so that his earnings are now 
$28,000 a year. Assuming that the living 
standard would remain at $12,000 in 
spite of increased income, to the $12,000 
must be added an additional $12,000 for 
taxes, leaving $4,000, or a little more 
than sufficient money to pay the interest 
on the $62,000 debt to the widow of the 
deceased. This is unsafe for the widow 


or for the waneteiae partner. Present 
tax rates make it unsafe and the only 
sure way to carry 
the agreement itself is through life in- 
surance. It is still not too difficult to 
make such a presentation. 


Fourth Salable Idea 


A fourth salable idea, and one requir- 
ing additional knowledge of taxation, is 
that the use of a buy and sell agree- 
ment may prevent exorbitant federal es- 
tate taxation. In the case above, the 
estate sold its share of the business for 
$25,000. Subsequently they added this 
figure to the other estate of $50,000, 
total $75,000, which figure was reported 
for fedgral estate tax purposes. The tax 
was somewhere around $1,000. When the 
commissioner looked at this figure, he 
did not agree that a business which 
earned $38,000 a year was worth only 
$50,000. The compromise valuation 
placed by federal estate tax authorities 
on the business was six times its annual 
earnings or $228,000. One half, $114,- 
000, is added to the $50,000, and the 
federal estate tax due was $22,000. The 
estate lost all of its business interest. 
An agent could have prevented this loss 
by pointing out the problem and show- 


ing how insurance could finance the 
purchase and sales agreement. The 


weight of authority is that where there 





THE BUSINESS LEADERS 
OF TOMORROW 
Due to the G.I. Bill of Rights, hundreds 


of young veterans have become the proud 
proprietors of their own businesses. 


These men are the business leaders of 


tomorrow And many of them need addi- 
tional insurance for business purposes. Theit 
limited incomes call for a plan that gives 
needed protection immediately, but post- 
pones the full premium rate until later. 


The Prudential’s Modified 5 is the answer 


to their problem. 
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is a binding contract to buy and sell, 
such an agreement is deemed to be 
prima facie evidence that the price stated 
is that which a willing purchaser would 
pay to a willing seller. That is the price 
which will be accepted for estate tax 
purposes. In small business there is us- 
ually no listed market. This in itself 
often determines the value of a busi- 
ness. When no agreement stating the 
valuation is used, the way is open to 
place what is an exorbitant value upon 
such business, he said. 





Theodore M. Riehle, president of John 
M. Riehle & Co., and past president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, has been elected president of the 
Economic Club of New York. He suc- 
ceeds Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
Equitable Society who was named to the 
board. 


CONVENTION DATES 





May 18-14, Life Advertisers  Assn., 
Southern round table, Sedgefield Inn, 
Greensboro, ce 

May 14-17, Insurance section U. §. 


Chamber of Commerce, hemisphere con- 
ference, New York. 


May 15-17. Insurance Accounting & 
Statistical Assn., Baker Hotel, Dallas. 


May 16-t7, “Combination’? Companies, 
L.I.A.M.A., Hotel Commodore, New York. 


May 16-17, American Life Convention, 
regional meeting, Greensboro, N. C. 


May 21-23, Health & Accident Under- 
writers, annual, Netherland Plaza, Cin- 
cinnatli. 


May 23, Ohio Assn. A. & H. Underwrit- 
ers, Cincinnati. 


_ May 20-21, Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica, annual, Hotel Pennsylvania, N. Y. 


May 24-25, Iowa Assn. of Life Under- 
writers, Mason City. 


May 24-25, Virginia Assn. 
Underwriters, Cavalier Hotel, 
Beach. 


May 27-28, Assn. of Life Insurance 
Counsel, spring meeting, Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

May 23-24, Missouri Assn. of Life Un- 
derwriters, Statler Hotel, St. Louis. 


May 27-29, Canadian Life Officers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel London, London, _Ont, 


June 6-7, American Institute of Actu- 
aries, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

June 9-13, Insurance Commissioners, 
Portland, Ore. 

June 17-19, Natl. Assn. A. 
writers, annual, Seas 
Denver. 

June 20-22, Medical Section, 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 

Sept. 4-8. Million Dollar Round Table, 
French Lick, Ind. 

Sept. 9-10, International Claim Asst. 
Chauteau Frontenac, Quebec. 

Sept. 9-13, N.A.L.U. annual conven: 
tion, Cleveland. 

Sept. 23-25, L.O.M.A. annual, Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee. 

Oct. 7-11, American Life Convention, 
annual, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicas? 
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Business Needs Veterans, Says 








Murphy, Equitable Executive 


Characterizing the return of the vet- 
eran to civilian life as an opportunity 
business should welcome with gratitude 
rather than regard as a grave problem, 
R. D. Murphy, vice-president and ac- 
tuary of Equitable Society, was one of 
three business leaders participating in a 
recent business forum broadcast, ‘The 
Veteran Faces Employment.” 

Maj. Edward D. Millea, chief of the 
yeterans personnel division of New York 
City se lective service headquarters, 
former president International Claim 
Association, who was at the Equitable 
home office before entering service, also 
was one of the participants. The pro- 
eram was broadcast from New York 
over Station WMCA. 

“Rather than being a problem, the 
yeteran in reality is an opportunity to 
every business and industry—an oppor- 
tunity to strengthen ourselves through 
the infusion of youth into our organiza- 
tions and no ordinary youth at that,” 
said Mr. Murphy. 


Obligation Not One-Sided 


Discussing relations between business 
men and returning service men, he said, 
“It is true we have an obligation to 
provide them with jobs. But let’s not 
deceive ourselves as to who’s doing 
whom the favor. We need these young 
men back on the job more than they 
need us, the older generation. When an 
employer realizes that by taking return- 
ing veterans into his organization he is 
not only fulfilling his oblgation to them, 
but is benefitting himself and his com- 
pany—making it a stronger and harder- 
hitting team than ever before—he will 
approach the task of overcoming any 
obstacles that may stand in the way 
with added optimism and enthusiasm.” 

Regarding treatment of returning vet- 
erans, Mr. Murphy said, “A rather un- 
fortunate myth has gained circulation 
in this country to the effect that the 
veteran is likely to be a psychological 
problem and should be treated as some- 
one apart from the rest of the workers. 
There is no basis of fact to this. The 
vast majority of veterans are perfectly 
sound, normal human beings. They 
don’t wont to be regarded sentimentally, 
nor do they expect or want preferential 
treatment. They want to be regarded 
as the ‘regular fellows’ that they are.” 


May Expect More Advancement 


Touching on a question of interest to 
employers, the program moderator asked 
Mr. Murphy, “Will the veteran be satis- 
fed to advance in position at the rate 
that was generally customary in business 
before the war?” 

Mr. Murphy replied: “I don’t believe 
so. The veteran has witnessed rather 
swift promotions in rank in the armed 
lorces, and while he may not expect to 
move up as fast as in the army under 
War conditions, he will expect that in- 
dustry will give him a chance to go 
ahead into more responsible and better 
paying jobs at a faster rate than was 
generally true before the war.” 


Use of Army Training 


_Answering a question about promo- 
tion opportunities for the veteran, Mr. 
Murphy said: “I would say that recent 
developments favor a generally faster 
rate of promotion. The war has demon- 
strated anew the value of having rela- 
tively young men in many of the im- 
portant positions in an organization. 
Management realizes, too, that it must 
accelerate the rate of promotion if it is 
to hold its ablest men. And third, with 
the Increasingly widespread adoption of 
Pension and retirement plans, manage- 
ment is in a better position than ever 
before ot permit older men to retire on 
4 comfortable income at an earlier age 
than previously. And every retirement 
Permits men all down the line each to 
move up a step.” 

Analyzing chances of service men 
Using training gained in the armed forces 


YUM 


in civilian life, Mr. Murphy said, “Job 
charts prepared by government agencies 
show that there are more than 90 armed 
service classifications that have their 


counterparts as trades and occupations 
in civilian life. For example, army and 
navy trained specialists in communica- 
tion equipment should be especially qual- 
ified to fill good jobs in the fields of 
radio, electronics and television. Other 
ex-servicemen have acquired valuable 
experience and knowledge in engineer- 
ing, aviation, shipping, medicine. The 
list is long.” 

The concluding question on the pro- 


7 


gram was, “Mr. Murphy, some people, 
as you said, regard the veteran as a 
psychological problem. The theory is 
that distressing experiences result in 
maladjusted personalities. You did not 
agree?” 

“The answer to that question,” said 
Mr. Murphy, “is an emphatic NO. The 
opposite is true. A recent study con- 
ducted by a western college indicated 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 








1906 


Columbus 16, Ohio 


40 YEARS AGO! 


Columbus, Ohio, was the | 
center of the United States 
population; therefore the 


Mid-land City. 


The Midland Mutual Life | 
was getting ready to issue its 
first policy to Dr. William 
Oxley Thompson, President 
of Ohio State University. 


In the past 40 years the 
Midland Mutual has paid or | 
credited to policyowners, | 
beneficiaries and annuitants | 


more than $100,000,000. 
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Adjusting Schedule G to 1946 Salaries 


American Life Convention and Life 
Insurance Association of America peti- 
tioned the blanks committee of the In- 
surance Commissioners Association to 
increase from $5,000 to $10,000 the mini- 
mum salaries of employes that must be 
recorded in schedule G of the statement 
blank. 

Schedule G reports have been required 
of life companies since the days follow- 
ing the Armstrong investigation of 1906- 
07 and the laws of a very few states, 
including New York, require such in- 
formation to be made public. Schedule 
G was made applicable to fire and cas- 
ualty companies in 1942 but in deference 
to the war emergency, that requirement 
has never been enforced. 


The life companies are thoroughly 
conditioned to schedule G and _ they 
would never consider asking for its re- 


moval. They understand that the pur- 
pose of the legislation and of the 
schedule is to discourage paying exorbi- 
tant salaries to top executives by threat 
of publicity. However, quite rightly, they 
take the position that continuing the 
minimum at $5,000 brings about a re- 
sult that was never intended and that 
compels insurers to divulge personal 
details that serve no true public - pur- 
pose. p 
One of the major companies has more 
than 1,000 names on schedule G. Prob- 
ably in 1906 schedule G reached very 
few below the rank of vice-president but 


today it encompasses a great many in 
supervisory positions well below the 
vice-presidential level. Spreading salary 
information at these levels in the public 
record is of no interest or valwe to the 
policyholder. It enables a company to 
know just about where it has to bid to 
hire a man from a competitor and it 
may also have the effect of keeping 
salary levels depressed in certain cate- 
gories because a man seeking a raise 
might be referred to what his contem- 
poraries are getting in other companies. 

That sort of thing, it can’t be said, 
contributes to the public interest. It is 
simply a condition that has come about 
because over the years salary conditions 
have changed and the original legisla- 
tion and requirement, intended to do 
one thing, has had the effect of doing 
another which we have heard no one 
claim is for the public benefit. 

Life companies, with perfect propriety, 
we think could have asked that the 
minimum be increased to $15,000 or 
$20,000. The Securities & Exchange 
Commission requires the reporting of 
salaries of $20,000 and over and there 
is no reason we can see why insurance 
should be treated as much more severely 
as it is than other types of business. If 
$5,000 was a proper figure in 1906 to 
accomplish what the legislators in- 
tended, certainly $10,000 is conserva- 
tively a corresponding figure today. 
will insure maintenance of high stand- 


Mass Recruiting May Frustrate Gains 


There is a great deal of concern 
among life insurance men both in the 
field and in the home offices about the 
dangers of mass recruiting. Tendencies 
in this direction are already evident and 
if not conclusively nipped there is a 
strong possibility that the wholesale in- 
duction practices of a decade or more 
ago may be revived, with serious ef- 
fects on the prestige of life insurance 
and the loss of much of the progress 
that has been made in advancing the 
status of life insurance selling to its 
present high plane. 

As with the inflationary spiral that the 
nation is trying so hard to control, the 
factors for an inflationary program of 
agency enlargement are present in force. 
Agencies rocked along during the war 
with depleted staffs. Because of the 
demands of the armed services and the 
war industries, nothing much could be 
done about adding new agents. But 
managers looked forward to the time 
after the war when men would be avail- 
able again. 


In a recent six-week period the life 
companies took on as agents approxi- 
mately 2,400 veterans, each of whom 
was new to the company employing him. 
During the same time they took on 
about 3,000 veterans who were employed 
as agents by the same companies before 
going into the service. These figures 
do not include new and reemployed 
agents not formerly in the armed serv- 
ices. Disregarding the reemployment of 
veterans formerly with the company 
these figures indicate a rate of 400 vet- 
erans a week being taken into the life 
insurance business. 

Doubtless some of these had previous 
life insurance experience with other com- 
panies but if cognizance is taken of the 
number of non-veterans who are also be- 
ing taken on the question arises as to 
whether the life insurance business has 
the facilities to absorb men at such a 
rate and do a good job of selecting and 
training them. Even granting that men 
can be taken on at this rate and still be 
selected and trained in a manner that 


ards in the business, the rate is such 
that it seems clear that there would be 
grave danger in boosting it much fur- 
ther. 

It must be remembered that it takes 
a while to assimilate a group of new men 
and that the induction process cannot 
go on indefinitely without harming those 
previously recruited and, in the long 
run, the entire business of life insur- 
ance. 

One of the greatest threats to main- 
tenance of the high high quality of life 
insurance selling standards is the avail- 
ability of government subsidy for veter- 
ans under the training on the job pro- 
visions of the G. I. bill of rights. There 
has been talk in Washington of elim- 
inating this subsidy where compensa- 
tion is on a commission basis. In many 
ways such a step would be salutary for 
the life insurance business. The ease 
with which a company or agency can 
get its training course approved and 
the varying standards from one state to 
another make the situation very demor- 
alizing. The temptation to companies 
and agency managers is to relax their 
standards of selection on the ground 
that Uncle Sam is taking a big share 
of the gamble on the new man’s ability. 

Life insurance selling may or may 


not be a profession but in the last 45 
or 20 years it has advanced very syb. 
stantially in the prestige it has with the 
public. The C. L. U. movement, the 
sale of insurance b@sed on needs rather 
than merely policy peddling, and the 
integrating of life insurance with social 
security have caused the public to look 
upon life insurance in a_ new light. 
Agents rely less on pressure and more 
on searching out needs and presenting 
facts. The good life insurance man has 
made himself a trusted counsellor, a 
fact which partly explains the success 
of older agents during the war period, 

It would be nothing less than a trag. 
edy if all these fine gains were endan- 
gered and perhaps frustrated by a 
revival of volumitis such as formerly af. 
flicted the business. If the business re. 
turns to the practice of inducting hordes 
of new men in the hope that a few will 
hang on long enough to make good, 
much of what has been built up will be 
destroyed. 

There has already grown up a younger 
generation of insurance buyers to whom 
jokes and cartoons about high-pressure, 
loud-mouthed, and generally obnoxious 
life insurance agents appear rather point- 
less. That’s the way it should continue 
to be. 








PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 





Emilio Azcarate, resident secretary at 
Havana, is visiting the home office of 
U. S. Life to study administrative proce- 
dure and departmental organization with 
a view to integrating the routine at Ha- 
vana with that of the home office. He 
will also study the activities of the 
group department since group cover is 
becoming increasingly popular in Cuba. 


The handsome solid silver entree dish 
which was presented to George Huth, 
Chicago, assistant general agent of 
Massachusetts Mutual in the Hughes 
agency, at the Chicago sales congress a 
week ago was a veritable antique which 
was made by hand in Dublin, Ireland, 
in 1822 by Nowlan, a silversmith. This 
dish, with a detachable top for keeping 
the contents warm, which in itself could 
be used as a separate dish by inverting 
it, is very thick and heavy with an in- 
tricate design in deep relief. 

It represented a gift of appreciation 
from the 400 members of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters who 
participated in the salary allotment war 
bond sales drives. Mr. Huth was di- 
rector of the association’s salary allot- 
ment division and also Cook county, 
Ill., chairman of the war finance com- 
mittee of the Treasury. He devoted 
himself full time and with great energy 
to this work, which enabled Chicago to 
take a leading place in the nation in the 
sale of these salary allotment plans to 
employes of industries. 

W. N. Hiller, Penn Mutual, past 
president Chicago association, was in- 
strumental in the project in which the 
400 workers subscribed to a fund to buy 
the dish, and spoke briefly at the presen- 


tation in the sales congress. Others also 
speaking were Ernest C. Hoy, Sun Life; 
R. D. Hinkle, Equitable Society; F. J. 
Wood, Lincoln National; Eugene Rap- 
paport, Pacific Mutual, and J. O. Todd, 
Northwestern Mutual. 


Richard H. Harrison, associate gen- 
eral agent of John Hancock at Sacra- 
mento, Cal., has qualified for life mem- 
bership in the Million Dollar Round Ta- 
ble by paying for more than $1 million 
for three consecutive years. 

Marc A. Law, associate general agent 
of National Life of Vermont in Chicago, 
has been elected president of the Wis- 
consin Society of Chicago, an organiza- 
tion of some 500 former Wisconsin resi- 
dents. Mr. Law formerly lived in Mil- 
waukee. 

A. Thomas Lehman, vice-president and 
actuary of Union Mutal Life, has been 
elected a director of the Portland Rotary 
Club. 











DEATHS 


Ervin R. Hurst, 57, vice-president 
and a director of Philadelphia Life, died 
following a heart attack. He was @ 
graduate of the University of Michigan 
school of actuarial science, and entered 
life insurance 30 years ago as general 
agent for Western Mutual Life and sub- 
sequently became secretary of that com- 
pany. 

He then went to Boston and was ap- 
pointed state actuary of the Massachu- 
setts Savings Bank Life Plan. In 1927 
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ee he joined Philadelphia Life and became 


Our complete training 
course for new men, to- 
gether with a series of 
outstanding sales aids, 
has placed our newest 
men among our produc- 
tion leaders. Through the 
direct responsibility of 
the General Agent, and 
with Home Office co- 
operation, our new men 
get into production, cor- 


rectly and early. 
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superintendent of agencies, serving there 
for the past 15 years. On Jan. 1 of this 
year he was elected vice-president. 

Kean R. Dulany, 54, assistant man- 
ager of Travelers Ins. in Dallas, for 16 
years, died there. He was a native of 
Moberly, Mo., and lived in Kansas City 
before moving to Dallas. 

John H. Tomlinson, 41, superintendent 
of Prudential, died at Salt Lake City, 
following an illness of eight months’ 
duration. He had held a similar posi- 
tion in the San Fancisco office before 
being transferred to Salt Lake in 1940. 
He started with Prudential in Los An- 
geles. He was a native of Utah, and 
active in the Latter Day Saints church. 
He served as president of the Salt Lake 
Association of Life Underwriters in 
1943. 

Arthur Kochenthal, 62, special agent 
of Aetna Life in Rochester, N. ‘Y., died 
there after a lingering illness. 

Lloyd S. Moorhead, 52, died in Okla- 
homa City following a protracted illness. 
From 1928 until 1935, he had been gen- 
eral agent in Oklahoma for Equitable 
Life of Iowa, but retired because of ill 
health. He entered life insurance at 
Waterloo, Ia. 


CHANGES 


J. S. Hollar Union Mutual 
Harrisburg Manager 


John S. Hollar has been appointed 
manager at Harrisburg for Union Mu- 
tual Life. He was recently discharged 
from the army, where he was director of 
personnel at Battey General Hospital, 
Rome, Ga. 

He was manager for Equitable Society 
at Harriburg prior to the war. He is a 
past president of the Altoona Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, and is a grad- 
uate of the bureau agency managers 
school. 

L. Russell St. John has been ap- 
pointed agent at Bloomington, IIl., for 
Union Mutual. He was with Prudential 
12 years. He is chairman of the home 
planning institute of the Bloomington 
Association of Commerce. 














Turner Named at Detroit 
by Guardian Life 


Robert W. Turner has been named by 
Guardian Life to head its newly estab- 
lished Turner agency at Detroit with 
headquarters in the United Artists build- 
ing. The agency will offer service to 
brokers exclusively. Bernard L. Hund- 
ley, who has been with Guardian in De- 
troit, remains as assistant manager. 

Mr. Turner is a former vice-president 
and director of the Detroit Life Under- 
writers Association and has been active 
in local life insurance circles since 1929. 
He was a sergeant in the air corps over- 
seas in the war. 


de Franceaux Washington 
Manager for U. S. Life 


Howard deFranceaux has been named 
manager of United States Life at Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. de Franceaux attended Thayer 
College and started his insurance career 
nine years ago. He had an outstanding 
record as a personal producer for Home 
Life before he joined Travelers. He had 
considerable experience in training and 
supervising new men and in developing 
broker affiliations. 





Meyers with Great Southern 


Stewart E. Meyers, recently dis- 
charged from the army, has been ap- 
pointed Oklahoma City manager of 
Great Southern Life. 





Dunn in Dallas for Republic Natl. 


W. T. Dunn of Dallas has been named 
by Republic National Life as general 
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sound no trumpet call like today’s. It takes 
the farsighted Vision of life insurance — and 
the persistence of the life underwriter —to put 


security into the family budget. 
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From the beginning Life Insurance Com- 
panies have been educating the people of 
this great North American Continent: on 
the values of life insurance. Today the 
value of that program is very evident for 
the owners of life insurance are not only a 
cross section of our people, but a very 
substantial portion of the population. 


The Life Underwriter must also be edu- 
cated or trained to fill the needs of his 
people. Peoples Life has long been an ad- 
vocate of personal education and training 
for her underwriters. The new man, as well 
as the man with years of experience behind 
him, receives individual attention and 
every care is taken that he may "Cash in" 
and continue to do so. 











Are you interested? You will find it pays 
to be friendly with 
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PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The seein die Company” 


ienteteneneeedll INDIANA 


CAN YOU CASH IN? 
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TO THE CAREER UNDERWRITER 


THE 
PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 
OFFERS: 


@ A complete line of Policies on Participating and Non- 
Participating Plans. 

@ One of the most liberal Agency Contracts in America 
—Commissions plus cash allowances. 

@ A Recruiting Plan and Special Training for New Field- 
men. 

® A New System, relieving General Agents from de- 
tailed Agency Accounting. 

@ Attractive and Effective Sales Aids and Policy Illus- 
trations. 

@ Prospects for Insurance furnished through a Proven 


System. 


OVER A QUARTER OF A BILLION IN FORCE 


For Information Address: 
Charles J. Mesman, Superintendent of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


Crawford H, Ellis, President 


Kenneth D. Hamer 
Vice-President and Agency Director 


Edward G. Simmons 


Executive Vice-President 
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agent and manager of the Dallas agency. 

Mr. Dunn has 20 years’ experience in 
the life insurance field as salesman and 
field-supervisor. His agency is in the 
Burt building. 





has become district 
of National Bank- 


Don Blackwell 
agent at Waco, Tex., 
ers Life of Dallas. 


COMPANIES 


Philadelphia Life Business 
Strong on 40th Birthday 


Philadelphia Life celebrated its forti- 
eth anniversary with two birthday din- 
ners held simultaneously. One was at 
Hershey, Pa., for the field force and the 
other at Philadelphia for home office 
employes. 

At the meeting prior to dinner at Her- 
shey, Vice-president William Elliott an- 
nounced the addition of a family income 
rider, an annual premium annuity, and a 
juvenile policy with full benefit at age 5. 

Mr. Elliott also reported written busi- 
ness from Jan. 1 to April 17 of $5,500,- 
000, close to three times the total for 
the same period last year. Issued and 
paid-for business on the same date to- 
taled $3,700,000 or about 2% times the 
corresponding total in 1945. 


InsurOmedic Life Is 
New Dallas Company 


DALLAS—InsuroMedic Life of Dal- 
las, with paid-in capital of $100,000, has 
been licensed. Pioneer Fisher, the presi- 
dent, states that net surplus will exceed 
$100,000 when the financing has been 
completed. 

The company will feature a combina- 
tion contract of life insurance, hospital- 
ization, surgical and medical expense and 
personal accident. 

Mr. Fisher states there is no age limit, 
except a minimum of three months. Ma- 
ternity coverage is to be given after the 
contract has been in force 10 months. 
The contract will be sold either on a 
group or individiual basis. 

The contract has already been adopted 
by a number of firms, on a group basis, 
for their employes and has also been 
made available to individual subscribers. 
At present the company operating 
only in Texas but plans have already 
been formulated for further expansion. 

Jack H. Penter vice-president in 
charge of underwriting, and R. H. Chan- 
nell, vice-president in charge of claims. 
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Oklahoma Benefit Life 
changed its name 
moved its home 
Oklahoma City. 


changed 
Life and 
Enid to 


has 
to Mercury 
office from 


Crowther Heads Aetna Club 

The Aetna Life Men’s Club at its an- 
nual meeting at Hartford elected Don- 
ald W. Crowther as president to succeed 


Douglas N. Morrison. Secretary is 
George B. Krause; treasurer, Edwin H. 
Brown; vice-president of house, Carl D. 


Brinkman; athletics, William J. House; 
welfare, Frederick W. Coates; entertain- 
ment and publicity, Philip P. Laing; 
membership, Frederick A. Goodwin, and 
ways and means, Carl W. Eagle. 


dei 


_COMPANY MEN 


State Mutual Names 
Five Group Heads 


State Mutual Life has appointed five 
sales representatives to assist in intro- 
dwetron of ts 
group line. They 
are presently com- 
pleting a course of 
instruction in group 
contracts. 

Those appointed 
are John W. Laf- 
fey, William R. 
Reitzell, Leyden 
L.. Scott, Carl A 
Whitman and Alan 
R. Willson. 

Mr. Laffey is a 
Dartmouth gradu- 
ate, and his career 
has been spent en- 
tirely in life insurance in both home of- 
fice and field. He started with Equit- 
able Society. A year later he was made 
assistant in St. Louis, following which 
he went to the home office in the real 
estate department. In 1940 he was trans- 
ferred to New York in the group de- 
partment. For the past two years he 





- R. Reitzell 





A. H. Willson L. L. Seott 
has been insurance supervisor for East 
Coast Shipyards of New Jersey. 

Mr. Laffey will be in Chicago for State 
Mutual where he will be group depart- 
ment home office representative. 

Mr. Reitzell graduated from Princeton 
University jn 1935 and in 1940 joined the 
group department of Travelers in New 
York city. He served in the army asa 





Cc. A. Whitman 


J. W. Laffey 
major in the field artillery Overseas i 
four campaigns. 

For the present Mr. Reitzell will con- 
tinue in the group sales division of the 
home office. 

Mr. Scott is a University of Illinois 
graduate. From 1933 to 1942 he was 











HOME OFFICE 


years experience. 





Excellent opportunity for a capable Home Office 
Underwriter between ages 25-35, with five to ten 


Inquiries will be treated confidentially. 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Illinois 


UNDERWRITER 
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with Continental Assurance in the group 
yartment. In 1942 he joined the navy, 


def , 
became a lieutenant com- 


where he 
mander. 
—_ Scott will be the group depart- 
ment representative in Los Angeles, 

Mr. Whitman 1s a graduate of Univer- 
sity of Maine. He joined Travelers in 
the home office group department in 
1935. From 1936 to 1941 he was group 
representatives 1n Kansas City and Chi- 
cago. In 1942 he entered the navy 
where he was personnel officer of P.T.’s, 
in the Mediterranean area, He was dis- 
charged with the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander. : ; 

He will be group representative for 
New England with headquarters in Bos- 
ton. . / 

Mr. Willson graduated from Cornell 
University in 1937, joining Travelers the 
same year, working on group publicity 
at the home office. In 1939 he was made 
sroup representative in Philadelphia, fol- 
Jowing which he became group represen- 
tative in Kansas City. In 1944 he joined 
the navy, Where he was a lieutenant, j.g. 

Mr. Willson will be group representa- 
tive in New York city. 


SALES MEETS 
Union Central 
Managers Confer 


Increased emphasis on selection stand- 
ards and modern training methods was 
the keynote of the three day managers 
meeting, called ‘Recruiters’ Rendez- 
vous,” at the home office of Union Cen- 
tral. 

Thirty-six managers and supervisors, 
who had qualified on the basis of new 
business secured from new organization, 
attended. 

Wendell F. Hanselman, vice-president 

and superintendent of agencies, who pre- 
sided, said Union Central's selection and 
training program is such that a number 
of agencies actually have a waiting list. 
He praised these agencies as having the 
courage to refuse to contract additional 
men, no matter how well qualified, when 
the agency already has under contract 
the maximum number to which it can 
give adequate training, 
_A new three-year training procedure 
for the new agent was introduced. It is 
divided into 11 terms and utilizes the 
T.W.I. technique. 

The president’s dinner party was at- 
tended by 75 home office officials and 
managers. President W. Howard Cox 
presented the Jerome Clark award for 
outstanding agency achievement in 1945 
to J. W. Rivers, Oklahoma City man- 
ager. A certificate of honorable mention 
went to Paul Hommeyer, Minneapolis 
manager, Who was runner-up in the con- 
test. 

The award, established in memory of 
the late Mr. Clark, who was vice-presi- 
dent of Union Central, was inaugurated 
tts year. It will be presented each year 
to the agency which shows the most 
marked development over the preceding 
12 months. 





Veterans Symposium 
of Ohio State Life Meeting 


The fundamental need for life insur- 
ance has not changed, it was contended, 
and National Service Life Insurance can 
»e a very valuable factor in framing a 
client's insurance program, it was de- 
clared in a symposium conducted by 
ive returned veterans in connection 
with the convention of Ohio State in 
Columbus. Participants were Robert 
Bush, Marion; Robert J. Geary, Toledo; 
A. P, Mezze, Harrisbury, Pa.; Homer 
Brownin g, Cleveland, and Leo J. 
Brophy, Cincinnati. 

People are life insurance-conscious to- 
ay as they have never been before, 


they have found, but one declared that 


4 more acceptable way to present it 
Must be devised. 
Many people will want to buy homes 


XUM 
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and this will open up a larger field for 
mortgage insurance. Present living con- 
ditions, with higher prices, will make 
the owning of life insurance more essen- 
tial. Larger policies will be sold, but in 
this connection it was pointed out that 
many men who had bought large policies 
while holding high rank in military serv- 
ice with good pay, would no longer be 
able, in their civilian employment at 
lower income, to keep up the large pre- 
miums. This will require readjustment 
and in this situation the agents can be 
of inestimable service. 

Some life men have returned from the 
service to find their prospect lists shat- 
tered, many people having changed their 
place of residence. Others see an op- 


pértunity for wider service with the 
removal of families from the smaller 
communities to the cities where war 


plants were located. 
rate also was cited. 

One of the group said his renewal de- 
posit slips came in regularly while he 
was in the service, and he was the only 
one in the crowd getting an income 
other than service pay. 


The higher birth 


Maclean in Oklahoma City 

A. T. Maclean, president of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, and Mrs. Maclean 
were honored guests at a party given 
during a visit to Oklahoma City by the 
J. Hawley Wilson agency. About 50 
agency members and their wives and 
also members of the office force, were 
present. Mr. Maclean also addressed a 
luncheon meeting of the agency and 
presented plaques for distinguished serv- 
ice to R. W. Dozier, Theo Green, 
Charles Warren and Robert S. Frantz. 


MANAGERS 


Adams San Francisco Speaker 


James R. Adams, assistant director in 
charge of schools and agency manage- 
ment of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, spoke to the 
San Francisco General Agents & Man- 
agers Association May 6 on “Agency 
Building Success via the Brokerage 
Route Compared with Agency Building 
Success via the Full-Time Agency 
Route.” 











Seattle Managers Elect 

Walter R. Roefflin, Pacific Mutual, 
has been elected president of the Seattle 
Life Managers’ Association; R. C. Les- 
sard, Metropolitan, vice-president and 
program chairman, and D. C. Roberts, 
Minnesota Mutual, secretary. 


Describes Purdue Course 


Dr. Ellis M. Sowell, business adminis- 
tration dean of Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, gave his impressions of the life 
insurance marketing course at Purdue 
University at the last meeting of the 
Fort Worth Life Managers & General 
Agents Club. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


W. E. Moore Heads 


Kansas Life Agents 
WICHITA—At a well attended two- 


day meeting and sales congress of the 
Kansas Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers W. E. Moore, general agent Pacific 
Mutual, Wichita, was elected president, 
succeeding Pendleton A. Miller, New 
England Mutual, Topeka. 





Louis R. Smith, Equitable Society, 
Topeka, former secretary; Rex Lear, 
Farmers Life, Salina, and Clyde O. 
Braden, president Independence Life 


Underwriters association, were elected 
presidents. 

New officers take over July 1 and 
pending the appointment of a new secre- 
tary-treasurer from Wichita by Presi- 











In all one’s affairs the 
sense of being ready and 
up with the hour imparts 
to a man’s countenance 
and demeanor a won- 


derful air of leisure. 


Emerson’s Journal 


Ohio National agents grow rapidly in an envir- 
onment “up with the hour” and their steadily 


increasing sales prove it each month. 


THE OHIO NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
T. W. Appleby, Pres. Cincinnati, Ohio 





THE OHIO NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





PEACE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 


An Agency conscious company, with a rate book full of com- 
plete coverage including non-medical juvenile contracts from 
birth, provides a most satisfactory working agreement for avail- 
able field men. Once a Scranton man always one—Ask any 
Scranton Life Field Man Why. 

GENERAL AGENCY TERRITORY AVAILABLE IN 
PENNSYLVANIA AND MARYLAND. 


SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 
R. MERRIMAN, President 











WANTED! 


STATE AND ASSISTANT STATE MANAGERS 


A large and well-established Life Insurance Company, operating throughout the United 
States, has openings for men with managerial experience who can earn between 
$5000 and $10,000 per year. Excellent opportunities in the following states: 


INDIANA ARKANSAS LOUISIANA 
PEWNSYLVANIA MISSISSIPPI GEORGIA 


Send photo and give age and experience in first letter—all inquiries will be considered confidential. 
Write Box E-56, THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, 175 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Minels. . 
® a oF 
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As now ab 


THE NEXT MINUTE 


That's the streamlined, Organized Selling 
Plan for Minnesota Mutual agents. 


Anticipating post-war insurance trends, The 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company has 
re-formulated its Organized Selling Plan, par- 
ticularly designed to extract the maximum re- 
sults from selling efforts. 


The Organized Selling Plan is tailored to fit 
Minnesota Mutual's "a policy for every pur- 
pose’ program. It saves you time, eliminates 
waste effort and earns you money. 





THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Paul 1, Minnesota 








dent Moore, Mr. Smith will continue as 
acting secretary-treasurer. 

A breakfast meeting and morning pro- 
gram was sponsored by the C.L.U. Levi 
B. Rymph, Columbian National, pre- 
sided in the absence of Chairman Her- 
bert P. Lindsley, vice-president and edu- 
cational director of Farmers & Bankers, 
Discussion leaders were Bert A. Hedges, 
B.M.A., Wichita, on “Prospecting”; Ray 
E. Flint, John Hancock, St. Louis, on 
“Approach”; John McClung, Aetna, To- 
peka, on “Presentation,” and Harry W. 
Stanley, Equitable of Iowa, Wichita, 
on “Close.” 

The leaders club of the Kansas asso- 
ciation was organized to include all pro- 
ducers of over $%4 million. An exe¢u- 
tive committee headed by E. E. Van 
Dorsten, B.M.A., will complete its or- 
ganization. Committee members _in- 
clude C. J. Cotton, Lawrence; Earl 
Goodrich, Topeka; Mina Hensley, Sa- 
lina; M. B. Steen, Parsons, and Presi- 
dent Miller. Charter memberhips will 
be held open for a month or longer until 
official announcements can be mailed to 
those eligible, about 30 applications hav- 
ing been presented at the organization 
meeting at which Van Dorsten presided. 
Applicants will be given 30 days to 
prove their qualifications. 

Nearly 100 attended the annual dinner 
meeting of general agents and managers 
at which Percy G. Gibson, Mutual Life, 
president of the Wichita Managers & 
General Agents Association, presided. 
E. Ned Embrys, Equitable Society, was 
program chairman and Newell C. Day, 
Davenport general agertt, Equitable of 
Iowa, was speaker on “I Cover the Wa- 
ter front.” Bert A. Hedges, Wichita 
B.M.A. manager and regional chairman, 
announced the area general agents meet- 
ing scheduled for May 10 at Kansas City 
preceding the Kansas City sales con- 
gress. 


President Miller’s Recommendations 


At a pre-convention meeting of state 
officers, directors and committeemen, re- 
tiring President Miller made six recom- 
mendations to the incoming administra- 
tion: 

Publication of a membership annual 
similar to annuals now published by sev- 
eral states which would include member- 
ship rosters and reports of the member 
local associations. 

Consider an increase in annual mem- 
bership dues from $1, to possibly $2 to 
the state association. 

Adoption of a “contributing” member- 
ship with the view of increasing the in- 
come of the state association. 

Plan toward the employment of a full- 
time paid secretary within a few years 
when adequate financing has been 
worked out. 

Planting of new local associations in 














“What? Memmy wou't have 
Zo pay for my iniwrance?” 


‘No, Judy. As long as Daddy lived he made the 
deposits on your Life Insurance certificate. Now, 


THE MACCABEES will pay all future rates.” 


Note—Payor Benefit clause provides that, should 
death of parent, or payor, occur before the Junior 
attains age 25, The Maccabees will pay all subse- 


quent rates during the lifetime of the member. 


zy, MACCABEES 


5057 WOODWARD AVENUE ° 


DETROIT 2, MICH. 











all towns of 10,000 or more population 
that do not have associations now. 

The holding of four regional sales Con- 
gress meetings each fall similar to the 
southeastern Kansas _ sales  congreg, 
launched about 10 — ago and the 
northwest Kansas sales congress Started 
last year, both of which have planned tp 
continue this year. 

Two headliners closed the sales cop. 
gress program. Theo Green, Oklahom, 
City million dollar producer with Massa. 
chusetts Mutual spoke on “For Sale 
Food, Clothing and Shelter” and Lynn 
Broaddus, Guardian Life, Chicago, made 
his well known and effective present. 
tion on “Down to Earth Selling.” 

Newell C. Day doubled by appearing 
on the morning program with his syb. 
ject “Blue Print for Happiness.’’ Lunch. 
eon speaker was Charles Kother, Tulso 
labor relations attorney and_ national 
vice-president of the U. S. Junior Cham. 
ber of Commerce, who made a hit with 
his address, “More Power to Yoy.” 
Nearly 350 attended the luncheon and 
sales congress. More than a fourth were 
returned veterans and a good number 
were ladies. Well over a half of those 
attending were from out of Wichita. 





Boston Aids in Saving NSLI 


Acting on an appeal from the Veter- 
ans Administration, volunteers from the 
Boston Life Underwriters Association 
are advising veterans on the average of 
20 a day on advantages of converting 
and/or reinstating NSLI to a permanent 
basis. Over 100 have volunteered to 
help, and an estimated 5,000 veterans 
have been aided since September. 





Galesburg, Ill.—E. G. Zendt of Con- 
necticut Mutual at Peoria, the company’s 
leading first year man, spoke on “Peace 
of Mind.” 

Boston — “Making a Success of the 
Small Case’ was the subject of Paul 
Alpern, Metropolitan Life, New York 
City. Mr. Alpern has had an outstand- 
ing career in insurance and has paid 
for $116,000 of ordinary the first three 
months of this year. 

South New Jersey—Fred A. Ditmars 
of the Mercer agency at Newark, of Mas- 
sachusetts in Newark spoke at a dinner- 
meeting at Bridgeton on “Legislative 


ACCIDENT 


Urge Cal. Congressmen to 
Seek Release of S.S. Fund 


SAN FRANCISCO —Because _ the 
state cannot start paying out sickness 
benefits under the new law until Con- 
gress passes a bill authorizing the social 
security board to release unemployment 
compensation reserves, Governor War- 
ren has called on California congressmen 
to support such a measure. To date it 
is understood the governor has not fe- 
ceived any encouragement and benefits 
may not be available until next year. 


Republic Natl. A. & H. Schools 


In order to hold schools of instruction 
in accident, health and hospitalization, 
Republic National Life is holding re- 
gional two-day agency meetings in Lub- 
bock May 3-4, San Antonio May 7°, 
Houston May 9-10, and Dallas May 
14-15. 

Meetings will be conducted by M. Al 
len Anderson, first vice-president and di- 
rector of agencies: Geo. R. Jordan, vice- 
president in charge of accident af 
health; Lynn Tenney and _ Charles 
Shedd, assistant agency directors. 

Republic National Life recently e- 
tered the field of accident, health and 
hospitalization insurance by purchase o 
business and assets of the former Inter- 
national Travelers of Dallas. 














Sisters of Mercy Adamant 

George A. LeBlanc, American Hosp! 
tal-Medical Benefit, as chairman ol the 
hospital insurance committee of the De 
troit Accident & Health Association, has 
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———— 


made public a lettter to him from the 
Very Rev. Mother Carmelita, superior of 
the Sisters of Mercy. The Michigan hos- 
pitals operated by the Sisters of Mercy 
recently terminated their contracts with 
\Michigan Hospital Service. 

"In her letter to Mr. LeBlanc she states 
that the Sisters of Mercy have no inten- 
tion of going back into the Blue Cross. 
She states that the Blue Cross has had 
to raise its rates drastically. “I feel, 
she writes, “there will be very few fami- 
lies who will be able to pay $5.35 a 
month for hospital insurance. I think 
your plan of insurance is much better, 
when you pay a certain amount and let 
the patient pay the difference, as we are 
always glad to.do charity whenever there 
is a patient who is not able to pay the 
diference; but we can only do this char- 
ity by getting full costs from other pa- 
tients who are able to pay. 


GLU 


CLU. Institute 
to Run June 17-28 


With a staff of outstanding instructors 
and lecturers, the Chartered Life Under- 
writers Institute will be in session June 
17-28 at the University of Connecticut. 
Enrollment will be limited to 50 agents 
holding the C.L.U. designation and 
room, board and tuition will be covered 
by a $150 fee. 

“The roster of staff members and 
speakers includes Laurence J. Acker- 
man, University of Connecticut; Irvin 
Bendiner, New York Life, Philadelphia; 
James E. Bragg, New York City man- 
heer of Guardian Life; C. Preston Daw- 
kon, New York City general agent of 
few England Mutual; Alfred N. Guer- 
* A.L.C. actuary; Meyer M. Gold- 
stein, New York City general agent of 
Connecticut Mutual; Reinhard A. Ho- 
haus, Metropolitan actuary; S. S. Hueb- 
ner, University of Pennsylvania; Robert 
J. Lawthers, benefit and insurance trust 
manager for New England Mutual at 
Boston; Denis B. Maduro, New York 
lawyer; Dr. David McCahan, University 
of Pennsylvania; Samuel C. McMillan, 
University of Connecticut; Clifford H. 
Orr, Philadelphia general agent of Na- 
tional Life of Vermont; Mayo A. Shat- 
tuck, Boston lawyer; Wallace N. Wat- 
son, employe benefit manager for Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, and Charles J. Zim- 
merman, L.I.A.M.A. 

The project has been divided into 
three sections. The first will be a study 
of estate planning. The second delves 
ito business insurance. The final sec- 
tion covers employe retirement plans. 
Round table discussions will be held 
ach evening. 

A program of sports, a banquet and 
other social events have been planned. 











Conference May 16-17 


The annual spring conference of the 
life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation member companies writing 
both weekly premium and ordinary life 
iisurance will be held at the Commodore 
Hotel, New York City, May 16-17. 
Carroll M. Shanks, president of Pru- 
dential, will give the opening address at 
a luncheon. The conference theme, 
“Agency Management,” will be divided 
nto three panel discussions led by John 
FP. RuehImann, vice-president Western 
& Southern; E. B. Stevenson, executive 
vice-president National Life & Accident, 
and Richard B. Evans, president Colo- 
tal Life. J. M. Holcombe, Jr., man- 
ging director L.I.A.M.A., will summar- 
w the proceedings. 

Morton Boyd, president of Common- 
wealth Life, is chairman of the planning 
‘committee for this group of companies. 
Jther members of the committee are: 
tr. Evans, Cecil J. North, vice-presi- 
‘ent «Metropolitan; Felix Rothschild, 
‘ee-president SunLife of America, and 
obey M. Stewart, vicepresident Pru- 
tial, 
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Pioneering Must 
Be Done in 
Investment Field 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


As to common stocks, the objection 
to such investment on the part of life 
companies has been, among other things, 
that life companies might be tempted to 
gain control of corporations and end up 
by operating businesses other than in- 
surance. However, today he said that 
corporations are of such size the possi- 
bility of any single insurer obtaining 
actual voting control is remote. 

The other objection is that the com- 
mon stock investor shares in the risk 
of the venture. It is proper, he declared, 
to limit the amount which insurance 
companies can invest in common stocks, 
the customary limitation being an 
‘amount not in excess of surplus funds. 
It would probably be unwise for any 
company to invest all of its surplus 
funds in common stocks, he said. 

Mr. Guthrie said he looks favorably 
upon preferred stocks. The supply of 
such securities will probably increase 
in the future and the supply of funded 
obligations may decrease. If this does 
come about, insurers should be in posi- 
tion to invest at least a portion of their 
reserves in sound preferred stocks. In 
Pennsylvania this would require amend- 
ments to the law. 

He predicted that many multiple hous- 
ing developments, will be seen through- 
out the country i the next few years. 
They may not be confined entirely to 
large metropolitan areas. Suburban 
Philadelphia may be the scene of such 
developments. 

The restrictions that are imposed 
should not be such as to influence or 
inhibit management in the selection of 
sites or type of construction. 

Another new development is invest- 
ment in income producing real estate. 
Most of the laws permitting such in- 
vestment require that the improvements 
be depreciated at rates not less than 
those approved for federal income tax 
purposes. Some companies are depre- 
ciating them at rates in excess of that 
and where proper depreciation schedules 
are adhered to, it should be possible to 
invest funds in this way without suffer- 
ing undue loss. 

If the proposal for valuing preferred 
stock securities that is recommended by 
life insurance industry is adopted, it 
should remove the valuation objection 
to such investment and should make it 
possible for companies to invest in pre- 
ferred stocks without fear of undue 
fluctuation in surplus. 


























Fifty-second Year of 


Dependable Service 
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HE STATE LIFE of Indiana is a purely mu- 


tual, old-line, legal reserve Company in its 


fifty-second year of dependable service. . . . Has 
paid over $151,000,000 to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries, and in addition holds assets of over 
$63,000,000 for their benefit . . . Issues a wide 
range of policies from ages one day to sixty-five 


years, including Juvenile, Educational Fund, Fam- 


ily Income, Salary Continuance, Retirement In- 


come, and other up-to-date forms. . . . Agency 


opportunities with complete training and service 


facilities for those qualified. 


w 


* « 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 


























ANUFACT 


COMPLETE BROKERAGE FACILITIES 


All Life, Endowment and Annuity Plans. 
Favorable Par. and Non-par. rates. 
Standard and Sub-standard risks. 
Facilities for handling large cases. 
Civilian Foreign Travel Coverage. 


Annuities — Single Premiums up to $100,000. 
Prompt and Efficient Service. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, 853 MILLION DOLLARS 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


ASSETS, 295 MILLION DOLLARS 


URERS 
| IFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1887 
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$800 Million Is ‘45 
Cost of Difference 
in Yield from ‘30 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


by $130 million from the previous year. 
This was due to heavy redemptions and 
the decrease reverses the trend of many 
years in such securities. 

Farm mortgages amounted to $775 
million which is a decline of $135 mil- 
lion from 1941 and such investments 
constituted 1.7% of assets in 1945 and 
2.08% in 1941. 

Urban mortgages totaled $5 billion 
825 million which was an increase of 
$295 million in the four years, the ratio 
being $13 in 1945 and 16.9 in 1941. 

The downtrend in mortgage loans has 
been modified by transfers from real es- 





tate to mortgage loan accounts by rea- 
son of purchase money mortgages taken 
in ¢onnection with previously acquired 
real estate. 

Municipals totaled $725 million at the 
end of 1945 or 1.6% of assets as com- 
pared with $1 billion 925 million or 5.9% 
in 1941. This decline resulted from the 
fact that it was advantageous for many 
companies to liquidate tax exempt mu-- 
nicipals and to reinvest in federal bonds. 

Real estate amounted to $850 million 
or 1.9% of assets in 1945 and $1 billion 
874 million or 5.7% in 1941. 


Policy Loans Fall to 4.4% 


Policy loans declined from $2 billion 
920 million or 8.9% to $1 billion 950 mil- 
lion or 4.4%. The downward trend in 
policy loans, he. observed, brings about 
an increase in policy proceeds available 
at death or maturity and policy loan re- 
duction is favorable to the national ef- 
fort to curb inflation. 

New business last year totaled about 

















The Home Office Building 
“On The Banks Of The Mississippi” 


FIDELITY LIFE ASSOCIATION 
FULTON, ILLINOIS 


Celebrating 50 Years of Fraternity and 
Distinguished Life Insurance Service 




















One of America’s 
Leading Fraternal 
Life Insurance 


Societies 


Ar ASSOCIATION for LUTHERANS 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


NEW PEAK IN LIFE INSURANCE POLICYHOLDERS 
FUNDS AT WORK IN NATIONAL ECONOMY 


INVESTED PER POLICYHOLDER 
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Institute of Life Insurance 





$15 billion 300 million which was the 
largest amount of sales since 1931 and 
exceeded the 1944 total by about 5%. 

It is estimated that there were 71 mil- 
lion policyholders at the end of 1945 and 
Insurance in force was $154 billion 600 
million. The five year increase in insur- 
ance in force was 31%, 10 year increase 
54% and 25 year 266%. The average per 
insured is less than $2,200. 

NSLI in force in 1945 totaled $96 bil- 
lion which fas more than 60% of that in 
force in all legal reserve life companies. 
It represented more than $8,000 per in- 
sured. 

Policy payments have averaged more 
than $2% billion annually for the past 


10 years. In 1945 the payments were $2 
billion 700 million. About 45% consisted 
of death payments. The 1945 death 


claims of $1 billion 300 million was the 
highest annual total on record and ex- 
ceeded that of 1944 by 6%. 

Disbursements to living policyholders 
last year of about $1 billion 400 million 
was 7% greater than in 1944. The ag- 
gregate of all payments and credits to 
living policyholders other than surren- 
der values was 8% above 1944, and rep- 
resented an all time high. 
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INSURANCE 


FROM My _ LIFE 
THIS SUICIDE. 


“IT's A NOTE _ 
WE WARNS ME HE CONSIDERS 


Sullivan Confident State 
Supervision Will Be Safe 
TACOMA—Congress will pass legis- 


lation securing the future of state sp- 
pervision of insurance Commissioner W. 
A. Sullivan predicted in a talk before 
the Pierce County Association of Insur- 
ance Agents in Tacoma. “My personal 
impression is that our federal govern- 
ment is not seeking control of insur- 
ance,” he said. A measure much broader 
in scope than the Bailey-Walter bill will 
be enacted, he said. 

The Washington insurance code is s¢ 
strong as to eliminate the possibility oi 
any adverse reaction on the business in 
the state unless Congress passes legisla- 
tion placing the federal government in 
the field of supervision, Mr. Sullivan 
said. He said there is ample precedent 
in law to guarantee state supervisiot 
with respect to necessary rate control 
where otherwise cooperation within the 
industry, in the absence of specific state 
laws, might run afoul of federal antt 
trust statutes. 





Hundreds of A. & H. sales ideas in The 
A. & H. Bulletins. Write The A. & H. Bul 
letins, 420 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





Insurance for 
Entire Family 
Life 
Health and Accident 
Hospital Expense 


Desirable territory available for 
District Managers 








The Standard LIFE 
Association 
Lawrence, Kansas 

Founded 1890 
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LIFE INSURANCE EDITION 





Packaged Plan — Packaged Premium — Packaged Profits 


YOy dE 





a Life Package You CAN | 


SELL ON YOUR FIRST VISIT «J 


This “20 Special” package is unique —unlike any- 
: thing you have ever seen before. A clean-cut, attractive 


and convincing “Life Package.” You can sell your present 
I clientele quickly and easily. 

It illustrates, without red tape, rate figuring or spec- 
ialized knowledge, a fixed set of benefits which fill a 
popular demand. As simple to sell as a box of cigars! 
And it’s only one of a series of Columbus Mutual 
Packages designed to fit every purse and purpose! Read 
what it offers—then write for complete sample portfolio. 





BENEFITS THIS “20 SPECIAL” PACKAGE OFFERS | 
For Policyholder 
A profit on his savings— 


a choice of income during 


ve \| | iP his later years. 
ha, 


For Family 


A cash payment plus 
readjustment income, plus 
special Christmas checks. 


D. E. Ball, President 


‘The COLUMBUS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Columbus 16, Ohio 

















There's Substantial Money 









to be made even in a small town— 
through our General Agent's contract 


Attractive General Agency Territory open in 
Missouri, lowa, Arkansas, Mississippi and Kentucky 


For further information write to J. DeWitt Mills, 
Superintendent of Agents 


812 Olive Street St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Allen May, President 

















Farm Loan Picture Bright: 


Nearly All Property Sold 


NEW YORK—By the end of the 
farm selling season which has just got 
under way life companies expect to find 
their holdings of foreclosed farms re- 
duced virtually to the vanishing point. 
In general the few left on the shelves 


by next February will be in sections 
such as some parts of Nebraska and 
South Dakota where 


thege has still 
not been full recovery ann each con- 
ditions despite three subseqdent good 
years. 

In spite of earlier threats of wartime 
inflation in farm land prices there has 
been no sign of the sort of out-of-hand 
boom that began after the last war and 
led to the agricultural depression of the 
1920s. According to Glenn E. Rogers, 
second vice-president of Metropolitan 
Life and head of its farm mortgage de- 
partment, the farmers are taking a very 
level-headed, realistic attitude. They ap- 
preciate that the high income they have 
enjoyed for the last three years, result- 
ing from exceptionally good yields and 
wartime price levels, cannot be expected 
to continue. Also, the memory of the 
agricultural depression of the 1920s, 
which was made still worse by the gen- 
eral economic depression of the 1930s, 
is still fresh enough so that farmers are 
wary of getting caught in any inflation- 
ary spiral of farm land prices. It is 
noticeable, said Mr. Rogers, that the 
farmers’ caution and conservatism is the 
greatest in those areas where the de- 
pression hit the hardest. 

On the basis of present indications, 
Mr. Rogers looks for a healthy normal 
expansion in farming and in the farm 
mortgage field. Quite a few farms may 
be expected to change hands in the next 
few years. Because of the wartime man- 
power shortage many older men have 
kept on farming after they would ordi- 
narily have retired or taken up some 
less strenuous type of work. 

In the last 90 days there has been a 
slight but definite improvement in the 
farm mortgage picture as respects the 
ability of companies to loan money. 
There has been no noticeable increase 
in the demand but the liquidation of 
farm mortgages, which was heavy dur- 
ing the wartime period of prosperity has 
begun to slacken. It is not entirely clear 
why this has happened but it may be 
that as prospects of obtaining farm 
equipment and building materials bright- 
ened the farmers have been holding back 
some of the money that they would 
otherwise have put into accelerating the 
pay-off of their mortgage. 

Metropolitan, one of the largest farm 
mortgage lenders, is winding up its de- 


pression foreclosures in excellent shape. 
Since 1923 it has taken in some 10,500 
farms worth about $120 million. At one 
time it owned 7,350 farms. At present 
Metropolitan has available for sale fewer 
than 1,200 farms, valued at $11,250,000. 
Mr. Rogers expects that by the end of 
the present selling season half of these 
will be disposed of. 

As the process of disposing of fore- 
closed farms nears its conclusion, it be- 
comes clear beyond any question that 
the aggregate sale price of these proper- 
ties will show a small but comfortable 
margin over the company’s total invest- 
ment in them—including cost of addi- 
tional buildings and other improvements 
considered advisable. In addition the 
aggregate net income above the cost 
of management and maintenance has 
brought the equivalent of about a 242% 
return per year on the invested funds. 
In other words, the weakest section of 
the farm mortgage portfolio — those 
properties that had to be foreclosed—has 
earned about the same yield as is avail- 
able today on top quality securities pur- 
chased by life companies. 

All this has ‘been accomplished while 
pursuing an enlightened policy of put- 
ting farms in good shape where neces- 
sary and managing them efficiently 
rather than dumping them on the market 
at a time when this would have demoral- 
ized the farm price levels still further. 


Cincinnati Bank Again 
Plugs Life Insurance 


The Fifth Third Union Trust Co. of 
Cincinnati has published another in its 
series of advertisements in behalf of its 
services in estate matters and includ- 
ing a good word for life insurance. 

“As living costs and income taxes in- 
crease, your family will need larger fu- 


ture income,” the advertisement reads, 
“Will your present estate provide 
enough? Remember that your estate 


must pay larger estate taxes than it 
would have paid a few years ago, and 
tax rates may be further increased. 

“The gap between living costs and in- 
come may be disastrous for your family. 
Use life insurance to provide (1) cash 
to pay estate settlement costs and taxes, 
protecting your estate from excessive 
shrinkage; (2) the additional income 
your family will need. 

“Your life underwriter will gladly ex- 
plain how you can make your life in- 
surance provide most satisfactorily for 
your family’s future welfare. Discuss 
this important matter with him today.” 





“Well, sir, I've got my ten prospects for today. Now what?” 
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ACTUARIES || 


CALIFORNIA B 


Barrett N. Coates Cari E. Herfurth 
COATES & HERFURTH 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


600 Market Street 437 S. Hill Street 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 





























ILLINOIS 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
and 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Consulting Actuaries and Public Accountants 
85 Years of Service 

100 Nerth La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Tel. State 1336 























| WALTER C. GREEN 
Consulting Actuary 
211 W. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 
Franklin 2633 




















HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant and 





Actuary 
10 S. La Salle St., Chicago 8, Ill. 
Associates 
M. Wolfman, F. A. I. A. Franklin 4020 
N. A. eon | A AIA 
W. H. Gillette, C. P. A. 
W. P. Kelly 














INDIANA 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
Indianapolis — Omaha 























HARRY C. MARVIN 
Consulting Actuary 
221 E. Ohio Street 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 














NEW YORK 


Established in 1865 by David Parkes Fackier 


FACKLER & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries 
6 West 48th Street 








New York 














Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


Weolfe,Corcoranand Linder 
11¢ John Street, New York, N. Y. 

















PENNSYLVANIA 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Associate 


E. P. Higgins . 
PHILADELPHIA 
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that today’s veteran is even better 
adjusted than today’s non-veteran. The 
survey concluded that army experience 
seems to give a man more social maturty 
and poise; better reasoning ability; more 
initiative, courtesy, and self-confidence; 
a better sense of humor and more abil- 
ity for leadership than are possessed by 
non-veterans of similar age and _ back- 
ground. ‘Veterans,’ the survey con- 
cluded, ‘are adults and the employer’s 
best bet for whatever job is open in any 
field in which they show a personal 
aptitude.’ ” 

Major Mllea said: “Beyond the va- 
riety of, skills, mechanical ability and 
experience gained by men in the service, 
is something far greater. These men 
have been taught discipline, leadership, 
loyalty, and aggressiveness. They have 
been taught teamwork is essential to 
accomplishment. These and many other 
qualities make them a very valuable 
asset to any organization. 

Drawing from his experience in plac- 
ing thousands of veterans, he emphasized 
that placement and performance of ex- 
servicemen has been overwhelmingly 
satisfactory for both employers and 
employes. He cited examples of physi- 
cally disabled veterans who were making 
good in jobs requiring skill. One man, 
he said, had lost his left arm and three 
fingers of his right hand, but is making 
an excellent record as a tractor tester. 





2 Divorced Wives 
Win Proceeds 


The New Jersey chancery court has 
decided against the widow of an assured 
who claimed that she was entitled to the 
proceeds of a $1,000 John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life policy despite the fact that the 
insured’s first wife was named as bene- 
ficiary. The second wife contended that 
the effect of the separation agreement 
was to divest the first wife of all rights 
under the policy. There was no pro- 
vision in the policy giving the insured 
the right to change the beneficiary nor 
was there any express provision deny- 
ing him that right but in the application 
he answered “No” to the question, “Do 
you reserve the right to change the 
beneficiary from time to time.” The 
second wife testified that her husband 
told her that the policy was to be hers 
and that she paid the subsequent 
premiums. However, this was only a 
nominal amount and the first wife testi- 
fied that for many years she herself had 
paid the premium. The assignment, if 
any, was oral consisting only of the 
statement of the insured to the second 
wife that he intended her to be the bene- 
ficiary. The court found that the first 
wife had a vested interest in the pro- 
ceeds of the policy. 

The case was John Hancock Mutual 
vs. Heidrick et al. 

Another case of the same nature was 
recently decided by the California dis- 
trict court of appeal, second district, for 
the wife that was named as beneficiary. 
The case was Clara Grimm vs. Walter 
E. Grimm et al. The husband and wife 
were divorced and included in the prop- 
erty agreement was a provision that the 
husband should have the right to 
change the beneficiary of a $5,000 life in- 
surance policy and the wife agreed to 
execute upon request any instrument 
necessary to accomplish a change. After 
the divorce the husband died without 
having changed the beneficiary. His 
personal representatives contended that 
the property agreement conveyed to the 
husband all of the right, title and inter- 
est of the wife in and to this policy and 
that the proceeds should be paid to 
them. The appellate court upheld the 
view of the trial court that failure of 
the assured to exercise its power to 
change the beneficiary established that 
it was his intent to have the money paid 
to his former wife, and that the prop- 
erty agreement alone did not go so far 
as to bar her right to take the proceeds. 











YOUR DOLLAR’S BUYING POWER 
(IN TERMS OF LIVING COSTS) 





PREPARED FOR THE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES IN AMERICA 
GRAPHIC BY PICK-S. N. ¥. cmd 








SOURCE: U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 








“The new booklet, YOUR LIFE 
INSURANCE, is just what re- 
turning servicemen want and 
need. Please send me a supply 
so that I may give copies to 
friends now being separated 
from the services.” 


And SO, in substance, 
have read numerous letters from our men returning from the armed 
forces, following their receipt of the Company's new booklet on 


National Service life insurance. 


Information and advice, if sufficient and impartial, is always 
appreciated. That is why the life underwriter leaving the services, 
and his friends, regard Your Life Insurance so highly. This booklet 
concegns itself with only one subject: the returning serviceman’s 
life insurance problems. It clearly outlines the benefits of National 
Service life insurance and urges the serviceman to retain and convert 
to-a permanent plan his government policy, and it tells him how to 


do that with a minimum of effort. 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 
Gounded 1967 


Home Office Des Moines 


N . : , 
Registered Policy Protection” 
A strong Texas life company providing 


COMPLETE PERSONAL PROTECTION 


- every type of life insurance, annuity, health, accident, and hospitalization contract 

- Plus Registered Policy Protection . . . prompt, friendly, personal Policyowners' 
Service... a highly selective Agency with continuous training, among the first in the 
nation to enjoy Lifetime Service Commissions and Agents’ Pension Plan. 
M. ALLEN ANDERSON, First Vice President, Director of Agencies 









DALLAS 8, TEXAS 
HOME OFFICE 


Theo. P. Beasley, 


President 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE co 
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“RISK APPRAISAL”? 
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824 Pages — 34 Chapters! 


I. Principles 

1. Introduction 4. Impairment Incidence 
2. Development 5. Accident Insurance 
3. Measuring Rods 6. Health Insurance 
ll. Phases 

7. Hereditary 10. Physical 

8. Environmental 11. Habits & Morals 
9. Economic 
lil. Personnel 

12. Applicant 15. Doctor 

13. Beneficiary 16. Inspector 

14. Agent 17. Underwriter 


18. Claim Man 


IV. Impairments 

19, Alimentary—Mouth and Gullet, Stomach and 
Bowels, Liver and Gallbladder, Pancreas 

20. Cerebrospinal—Brain and Spinal Cord, Nerv- 
ous and Mental, Suicide and Presuicide 

21. Circulatory—Blood, Bloodvessels, Bloodpres- 
sure, Heart 

22. Respiratory — Nose and Throat, Lungs and 
Bronchi, Tuberculosis 

23. Genitourinary — Urinary Tract, Pelvic and 
Puerperal, Venereal 

24. Structural—Bone, Joint and Muscle, Deformi- 
ties and Defects, Skin and Breasts 


25. Miscellaneous—Biochemical, Endocrine, Poi- 
sonings, Infections, Tumors, Eye, Ear, Orphans 


Vv. Plans 
26. Nonmedical 30. Annuities 
27. Reconsideration 31. Industrial Ins. 
28. Reinsurance 32. Group Ins. 


29. Hospitalization 33. Unemployment Ins. 
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Vi. Postscript 34. Standards and Tests 
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Temporarily Out of Print! 
(First Edition Sold Out in 63 Days!) 


Our apologies for being unable to supply 
present demands! A new supply is being 
rushed and soon we shall be filling pending 
and impending orders! 


The first printing of “RISK APPRAISAL”—presumed 
to be a year’s supply—was sold out completely in 63 days after 
publication. Few, if any, professional books have ever been 
accorded such widespread and enthusiastic acceptance. 


Blanket orders came from companies, large and small. They 
bought 50 copies—100 copies—200 copies and more. But the 
greatest tribute to this great new book came from hundreds 
and hundreds of buyers of individual copies! 


As insurance men now know, “Risk Appraisal” outlines the 
principles and practices of acceptance of personal risks for in- 
surance. It covers all phases of underwriting—both life, and 
accident and health—and it is 


Authoritative! Complete! Understandable! 


We will give Your Orders our 
promptest, possible attention. 


Solves Daily Problems - Promotes Uniform Underwriting! 


Mail this Coupon for Yours TODAY 





Put me down for — 
wis cop...."RISK APPRAISAL" by Harry W. Dingman 
Vice-president Continental Assurance Co. 
= Charge to Approval Offer— The remittance herewith is to be refunded if | 
our account for single copies return the book within 10 days after receipt. 
PIG is v6 ccceedesivirdestbenade Bea s00e% 
Single Copy 
$10.00 


10 copies $9.50 ea. OO ee Oey eee ee eee ee 

25 copies 9.00 ea. 

50 jes 8.75 ea. 

100. copies a pa FR te Cee ere et a rine 
$8.50 each 








Rucrcavsacsanssaews CRS is oP iss 0c 
To The National Underwriter Co., 420 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
































Here’s a scene relatively few people have seen — or ever will. But a good 
number of substantial life insurance producers have seen it. They've been a 
part of it. 

It shows an instructor in Aitna’s Home Office Life Insurance School 
giving personal attention to one of the students. 


This student— it may be an tna salesman or any other able man 
eager to carve out a career in life insurance—is learning how to make 
more money. In the five weeks’ course of the School he will get condensed, 
comprehensive insurance training . . . will learn facts proved by experience 
in actual life insurance practice. 

His instructors have all “been through the mill”, are successful insurance 
men. They know how to inject the knowledge that means more policies, 
bigger policies. They almost literally put him on the road to success and 
independence. 


He is now a professional. He has acquired a 
wide range of thorough, exact professional 
knowledge in a field that is daily becoming 
more and more technical. And he has the 
Information about applying, the date of the next course, and other details confidence born of knowledge that will 


are available by consulting the nearest Etna Life General Agent. enable him to make more money. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER — EARNING POWER 


AETNA Home Office LIFE INSURANCE SCHOOL 


Affiliated Companies: 
ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. AZETNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
4 ania pet aceon sia STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





